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lost people, I imagine, find it very difficult to remember en- 
yunters in the past in really life-giving detail. One has a recollection 
‘an extremely significant, or amusing, or brilliant occasion; but 
hen challenged one has to admit that one cannot remember the 
quence of witty or profound remarks that made the occasion what 
1e, so ironically, calls memorable, nor the exact tone of voice, or 
yle in which a famous person expressed himself. In writing or 
tking about them one resorts to a reprehensibly large measure of 
vention, while secretly wishing that one had put it all down in a 
ary the morning after. Future generations may eliminate all this 
aziness by the regular setting in motion of tape-recorders when- 
yer a ‘memorable occasion’ is expected; even so, with those radio 
anscriptions in mind, where ‘they talk confusedly’ so often and so 
mely indicates the highlights of the conversation, one wonders 
yhether they will be much better off. And yet there are personalities, 
ure in their appearance in our history, who seem to defy this ten- 
ency of the years to reduce everything, like a badly shaken jar of 
Jum Bay sands, to a monochrome confusion. One of the most out- 
‘anding of such personalities was surely D. H. Lawrence. He seems 
) have made an indelible impression on everyone who met him, so 
nat one has descriptions of his appearance, his moods and his con- 
ersation at every period of his life, set down with the most vivid 
aturalness; it is true that the total impression of the man varies very . 
such from witness to witness, and yet it is clearly the same man that 
ll the witnesses are talking about, but with the mystery about him 
hat enfolds every exceptional personality and can only be inter- 
reted from the varying angles of the onlookers. We are fortunate 
9 be able, in this number, to print the recollections of another of his 
lose friends and associates for many years, Mrs Patmore. 

Such recollections have, from the beginning, been the especial 
uarry of The London Magazine; partly because we believed that 
nany precious first-hand impressions of literary figures and literary 
novements of the recent past could, with a little encouragement, be 
yoked which might otherwise be lost for ever or become progres- 
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FOREWORD 

vely blurred through the further shaking together of time; partly 
so because we believed that the value of these impressions was par- 
cularly high in a period when so many of the links between post- 
ar and pre-war seemed to have been mislaid. In the endeavour to 
store this essential continuity, the ‘Coming to London’ series has 
layed a central part. I do not think anyone can have failed to notice 
Jat actual evocations of the speaking voice have been extremely 
are in the contributions—and have been all the more memorable 
hen they have, in sudden snatches, survived. Where memory seems 
» have remained most vivid, as a general rule, has been in connection 
ith regular parties, or salons, even more with editorial offices that 
yere presided over with discriminating human sympathy, and with 
ookshops that were more than mere commercial concerns. Con- 
ributor after contributor has harked back to the Saturday edition of 
he old Westminster Gazette, for instance; to the Hogarth Press under 
eonard and Virginia Woolf; and to the meetings at Harold Monro’s 
getry Bookshop, which had its spiritual successor in the thirties in 
avid Archer’s Panton Street bookshop. The moral is, surely, that 
othing is more important for the health of the literary world, for 
he keeping of ideas on the boil and the sharpening of the edge of 
he mind, than some centre where writers can clash together in the 
ridst of their creative activity. 

I am particularly sorry that we are unable to gather any of the 
arly recollections of Joyce Cary during his lifetime. He had pro- 
1ised to let us have them, even if only by word of mouth, as soon as 
e felt well enough; in John Middleton Murry’s ‘Coming to London’ 
ontribution we had a hint of what they might have been At a later 
ate, we hope to publish some studies of his work by critics who 
vere privileged to see much of the enormous body of his unpub- 


ished work. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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The Dislodger 


Translated from the French by John Holmstrom 


Se 


hy ever didn’t you report his death at the time?’ 
\ x / Madeleine asked me. ‘Or at least you could have got rid 
of the body earlier on, when it was easy!’ 

Well, the trouble is, I’m so lazy; lazy and disorganized; worn out 

ith sheer inactivity. I never know where I’ve put anything; I 
ste my time, fray my nerves, drive myself crazy looking for 
lings, rummaging in drawers, crawling under beds, skulking in 
arkened rooms, lurking in wardrobes . . . I’m always taking on 
undreds of jobs I never finish, I give up, | let everything slide... . 
nd how should I have will-power, when nothing seems worth 
ding? If it weren’t for this dowry of my wife’s, and her small private 
ome... . 
‘For ten years you’ve been putting it off! I mean, the house is 
eginning to smell. The neighbours are getting wind of it, and 
rondering where it comes from. They’ll find out in the end, you 
now. If only you had a scrap of initiative! Well, you'll have to 
Il the Inspector, that’s all. And then there'll be a fine mess! A pity 
re can’t prove he’s been dead ten years—then they couldn't prose- 
ute! If you’d only reported it at the time, we'd be safe now! We 
ould sleep in peace! We could have people in, like everyone else— 
ot be hiding from the neighbours!’ 

‘But Madeleine, we’d have been arrested. It’s no use saying we'd 
e safe now, now isn’t then! We’d have been in prison the last ten 
ears—or guillotined!—can’t you see?’ At least, that is what I'd have 
ked to answer. But why waste logic on women? I let her go on, 
nd tried not to listen. 

It’s all his fault. Nothing goes right for us!’ blurted Madeleine. 

‘We don’t know that.’ 

‘And besides, he’s taking up the best room in the house—our very 
rst married bedroom)’ 

For something like the ten-thousandth time, with the air of one 
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going to the lavatory, I went out into the corridor and turned left! 
towards the dead man’s room. ; 

I opened the door: So much for my hopes: he would never disap+ 
pear of his own accord. In fact, he was bigger than ever. He woulc 
soon be needing another sofa. His beard had grown longer, and was 
now down to his knees. The nails were all right; Madeleine kept then ) 
trimmed. 

At that moment I heard her coming. I never managed to be alone 
with the corpse. Try as I might, she invariably made a third. She 
was always suspicious, spying on me, calling after me, following: 
she was always there. | 

I had terrible insomnia, too. But not Madeleine. In spite of the 
misery that weighed us down, she slept extremely well. | 

Sometimes, deep in the starry night, pinning my hopes on the 
darkness and Madeleine’s sleeping, I used to get out of bed, taking: 
great care not to make the springs creak; holding my breath, I would 
creep to the door. But as soon as I turned the handle, the bedside 
lamp would flick on, and Madeleine, one foot already out of bedi 
would be asking ‘Where are you going? To look at him? Wait fon 
me, then!’ 

At other times, when she seemed to be busy in the kitchen, I would 
run desperately to the dead man’s room in the forlorn hope of a’ 
last being alone with him, if only for a few seconds. But no, I woula 
find her there before me, sitting on the sofa, her hand on the shoulder 
of the deceased, waiting for me. 

So it was no surprise to find Madeleine once more padding after 
me, preparing, as usual, to shower me with reproaches. I drew her 
attention to the charming effect of the fire, flickering in the shadowy 
room. This was a quite special treat; but she showed no interests 
merely exclaiming: ‘He’s been here ten years, and you haven't ever 
closed his eyes!’ 

‘Yes,’ | admitted, pathetically, ‘I know’. 

‘How hopeless can you get?’ she went on. “You can’t say you 
haven't had time, as you spend all day doing nothing!’ 

‘I can’t think of everything!’ 

‘But you don’t think of anything!’ 

‘All right, I know. You never stop telling me!’ 

‘If you know, why don’t you see to it?’ 

‘Why couldn’t you have closed them yourself?’ 

‘I've got better things to do than follow you around all day, start! 
ing on things you'll never finish, finishing things you should neve: 
have started, trying to get some order into the place. I’ve got tha 
whole flat to look after. I've got the cooking, the laundry, the mend 
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ng, the polishing, I have to change his linen—and yours—I’ve got 
he washing-up, I have to write poetry to add to our income, I sing 
with the window open, worried as I am, simply to stop the neigh- 
yours getting suspicious, and you know very well we don’t have a 
naid, and, good heavens, if I weren’t here, and we had to depend 
on you, well! ...’ 

- ‘All right, all right,’ I sighed, turning to leave the room. 

’ ‘Where are you going now? You still haven’t closed his eyes!’ 

L retraced my steps, and went over to the corpse. How old, how 

old he was! Dead men age faster than the living. No one could have 
recognized the handsome young man who had called on us one 
day ten years ago, fallen headlong in love with my wife, and 
profited by my five minutes’ absence from the room to become her 
lover the same evening. 
- "You see,’ said Madeleine, ‘if you’d only gone to the police the 
morning after the murder, and said that you'd killed him in a moment 
of rage, which was quite true, simply from jealousy, a sort of crime 
passionnel, nobody would even have bothered you. They’d have 
made you sign a little statement and then let you go; they’d have 
filed it away somewhere, and the whole incident would have been 
tied up and forgotten years ago. It’s nothing but your incompetence 
that’s landed us in this mess. Every time | said “Go and make your 
statement”, you said “T’ll do it tomorrow”, and that’s been going on 
for ten years, always tomorrow. And look at us. It’s your fault, it’s 
all your fault!’ 

‘T’ll go tomorrow,’ I said, hoping she would leave me alone. 

‘Oh, I know you: you won’t go. Besides, what good would it do, 
now? It’s too late. Nobody’s going to believe, after ten years, that 
you killed him in a fit of temper! When you wait ten years, it begins 
to look like premeditation. I mean, supposing you did want to make 
a clean breast one day, I don’t know what you could tell them. He’s 
got so old, you might say he was your father, and you killed him 
yesterday. But it wouldn't be much of an excuse.’ 

‘They wouldn’t believe us. Nobody would believe us,’ I murmured. 

I’m realistic, you know. I may lack will-power, but I do think 
clearly. Besides, I never could bear this illogicality of Madeleine’s, 
and the sweeping statements she was always making. 

‘Let’s go into the other room! I said, making one or two steps in 
that direction. 

‘There, you've forgotten to close his eyes again!’ cried Madeleine. 
‘If you’d only make some effort to remember what you're told!’ 


Another fortnight went by. He was still growing older and larger, 
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a 
and the process was gathering speed. We were getting rather * 
alarmed. This incurable disease of the dead seemed to be taking the : 
form of a sort of geometric progression. However had he caught it : 
in our house? 

The sofa was no longer big enough to hold him. We were oblig 
to lay him out on the carpet. In this way we could at least retrieve : 
the sofa, which we transferred to the dining-room. For the first time : 
in ten years I had been able to stretch out and have a nap after’ 
lunch, when a shout from Madeleine work me with a start. | 

‘Are you deaf, or what?’ she was saying distractedly. “You don’t: 
turn a hair, you sleep all day long—’ 

‘Yes, because I can’t sleep at night!’ 

‘—as if nothing was happening in the house. Just listen, will you!’ 

And true enough, there were ominous crashes coming from the: 
dead man’s room. Plaster from the ceiling, presumably. The walls: 
groaned against an irresistible pressure. All over the flat, even in» 
the dining room, the floorboards shuddered and plunged like a. 
ship. A window burst open with a sound of splintering glass. For-- 
tunately it was only one that overlooked the courtyard. 

‘What will the neighbours think!’ moaned Madeleine in despair. . 

‘Well, let’s go and look.’ 

But we had hardly taken two steps towards the room in question, , 
when the door bulged outwards and then crashed to the ground,, 
broken. There in the doorway, face up on the floor and staring at: 
the ceiling, was the old man’s head. 

‘His eyes are still open,’ remarked Madeleine. 

They were indeed. They were now huge and round, like twin! 
lighthouses, flooding the whole corridor with a cold white light. 

‘Well, it was lucky the door broke!’ I said, to soothe Madeleine. . 
‘More room for him now. Plenty of room in the corridor.’ 

“You're hopeful!’ she said. ‘Look!’ 

I looked, while Madeleine shrugged uselessly. I must admit it was: 
extremely worrying. The man was visibly getting longer. I made ai 
little chalk-mark an inch or two from his head. In a few minutes he: 
was up to it, and then past it. 

‘We must do something!’ I said firmly. ‘We can’t just stand here.’ ’ 

‘At last you’ve woken up’, said Madeleine, ‘the penny’s dropped.. 
You should have done something years ago.’ 

‘Well, it may not be too late!’ 

I had been wrong, I saw it now. I was all dithery; I tried to: 
apologise. 

‘Silly idiot!’ answered Madeleine, by way of encouragement. 

Clearly, however, I could do nothing until nightfall. It was June,, 
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nd we still had hours to wait. Several hours, that at least was some- 
hing. I should have had time to relax, or think of other things, or. 
leep, if Madeleine had not been there, more agitated than ever. It 
vas terrible, really; you didn’t have a minute’s peace, what with her 
arrying on, and saying ‘I told you so’—this mania for having to be 
ight about everything. 
_ However, the dead man’s head was still moving, first through the 
jressing-room, and then nearer and nearer to the dining-room. I was 
oon obliged to open the dining-room door, and as the first stars 
yegan to twinkle in the sky, the head came through. But I had to go 
yn waiting; there were far too many people in the street. By now it 
was supper-time, only we had no appetite. We were rather thirsty, 
4s a matter of fact, but the glasses were in the kitchen, and that 
vould have meant stepping over the body. Even this tiny effort was 
oo much for us. 

We hadn’t put the lights on. The light from his eyes was quite 
sufficient. 
~ Pull down the blinds!’ ordered Madeleine. Then, pointing at the 
dead man’s head: ‘It looks as if he’ll pull the house down.’ 
_ The head had now reached the edge of the carpet, rumpling it as 
it crept forward. I lifted it and laid it properly on, remarking that 
it wouldn’t spoil the carpet that way. 

| must admit, though, I felt pretty low. This wretched business, 
ear after year! Besides, I was in a terrible funk, because tonight I 
had to ‘do something’. I actually felt sweat gathering at my temples. 
And I was shivering. 
Then Madeleine burst out resentfully: ‘It’s dreadful, it really is. 
This sort of thing could only happen to us!’ 
I felt sorry for her, seeing her poor tormented face. | went up to 
her, and said sweetly: 
‘If we really love one another, my dear, none of this matters.’ I 
went on, clasping my hands: ‘Please let us love each other, please, 
Madeleine, love will find a way, you know, love is all, and so on, you 
know what I mean?’ 
_ lattempted to kiss her. She twisted away from me, dry-eyed, with 
pursed lips. 
‘But I’m sure of it! I babbled. And then, really taking off: “Do 
you remember how it used to be, how every dawn came up 
in triumph for us? And we stood at the gates of life? You remem- 
ber, don’t you? And oh, the whole universe, it was and it wasn't, 
wasn’t it, or it was only a transparent veil with dazzling light 
shining through, a glorious light coming from every side, from 
several separate suns. It was light soaking through us like a gentle 
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warmth. We felt that we were light, light in a world relieved of 
weight, surprised and glad to be alive. That is what love does fo: 
you, and youth. Oh, if we really wanted it, with all our hee Si 
nothing else would matter, my dear, we should sing hymns of joy!" 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense,’ said Madeleine. ‘Love isn’t going te 
get rid of this body. Nor hate, if it comes to that. This is not a matter 
of sentiment.’ 

‘T’ll get rid of it,’ I said, dropping my arms. I went back into my 
corner, sank deep into my armchair, and held my peace. Madeleine: 
sitting with a sullen expression, began to sew. ¥| 

I gazed at the dead man’s head, which was now only about twenty 
inches from the wall facing the door. He had aged perceptibly since 
I last looked. It was a funny thing, but somehow we'd got used ta 
having him around; I realized I was going to miss him quite a lott 
If only he could have kept himself within bounds, we might Fe 
let him stay; perhaps for ever, who knows. I mean to say, he’ 
grown up in our house, grown old with us, and that’s quite a bond! 
isn’t it? I mean, you get fond of anything, that being the nature ob 
man. The house was going to seem awfully empty without him: 
And what memories he carried with him. He had been the silent 
observer of our whole past life. It had not always been pleasantt 
naturally—in a way, because of him!—but good heavens, life’s not 
milk and honey. I had almost forgotten that I had been the one that 
murdered him—no, in fairness to myself, I prefer to say executea 
him in a moment of anger—or indignation, or what you will. Over 
the years, I had quietly forgiven myself; if one was going to apport 
tion blame, there were faults on both sides. What I wondered wass 
had he forgotten? 

Madeleine broke in on my thoughts. 

‘His head’s touching the wall. I think the time’s come!’ 

‘Yes,’ I said with finality. 


I stood up, opened the shutters, and looked out of the window. I 
was a perfect summer night; the time must have been about 2 a.m) 
Nobody was about, and all the windows in sight were dark. There 
was a heavy scent of flowering acacias. And high in the open sky was 
the moon, round and plump, a very living star. And then, the Milky 
Way. Nebulas, nebulas spreading everywhere, long tresses, lanes ir 
the sky, streams of liquid silver, palpable light, velvet snow. Snow) 
white flowers in clusters, clusters of flowers, gardens in the sky; 
sparkling forests and plains. And above all, space, infinite space! 

‘Come on,’ said Madeleine, ‘what are you dreaming about? We 
mustn't be seen. I’ll go and keep a lookout.’ 
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She climbed through the window; then ran to the corner of the 
ck, looked right and left, and waved me to go ahead. 
The river was three hundred yards or so from the house. To get to 
you had to cross two streets and also a small square where there 
4s a risk of bumping into rowdy G.I.’s who patronised the bar and 
othel run by our own landlord. Then you had to avoid the barges 
oored at the riverside; and that meant making a detour, which 
mplicated things considerably. But I had no choice. I was staking 
erything I had. 
After a final glance down the street, I took the dead man by the 
ir, lifted his head with some difficulty and rested it on the balus- 
ade, then jumped down on to the pavement. (‘As long as he doesn’t 
10ck the flower-pots over,’ I thought.) I started pulling him out. It 
It as it I was pulling the bedroom, the long corridor, the dining- 
yom, the entire flat, furniture and all; and then it was as if I was 
ragging up my own intestines through my mouth, together with 
wy lungs, stomach and heart, and a tangle of obscure emotions, hope- 
Ss desires, ill-smelling thoughts, stagnant, mouldering images, a 
stting ideology, decayed morals, infected metaphors and noisome 
ases, all these wreathed round the organs like parasite plants. I was 
uffering hideously, I could hardly bear it, I sweated blood and tears. 
- had to be endured, but it was a dreadful business, not to mention 
he fear of being seen. I had now got his head through the window, 
‘is long beard, neck and upper body—and found myself standing in 
he gateway of the adjoining house, while his feet were still in the 
orridor. Madeleine was back at my side, shivering with fright. I 
vent on pulling; it was all I could do to keep back a cry of pain. Still 
ugging, walking backwards (‘There’s no one awake,’ said Made- 
eine, ‘all the lights are out’), I reached the corner of the road, turned 
rossed over, and again turned, and again crossed. Then I felt a sort 
of bump. The whole body was out at last. We had arrived slap in 
he middle of the square, which was lit as bright as day. I was 
yanting. We heard a lorry go by in the distance. A dog howled. 
Madeleine had had all she could take. ‘Let’s leave him here and get 
yack!’ she whimpered. 
‘That would be extremely unwise. You go back if you want. I’m 
seeing this through.’ 

I was left alone. What surprised me was how light the body had 
become. It was much bigger, of course, but much thinner too, never 
having had any food. I stopped and turned in my tracks, and the 
corpse began to wrap itself round me like a cummerbund. ‘Well, 
that’s one way to get him to the river,’ I thought. 

But, oh dear, when his head arrived at my side, it suddenly let out 
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the long, whistling sigh of the dead. There was no mistaking 
worse luck. 
As if in reply, other whistles started up on all sides: the police 
Dogs barked, trains pulled out of stations, all the windows in the 
square lit up and heads appeared, and G.I’s lurched out of the bax 
with girls. 
Two policemen came round the corner, whistles in hand. 
ran towards me. They were almost upon me. I was lost. 
But suddenly the dead man’s beard spread out like a parachutes 
lifting me off the ground. One of the policemen made a great lea 
after me, but only succeeded in plucking off my right shoe. I threw 
him the other one. The G.I’s, showing the greatest interest, bega 
taking photos. I soared higher and higher, while the policemen 
wagged their fingers at me and shouted ‘You devil! You little devil! 
There was general applause from all the windows. Only Madeleine; 
at hers, stared up after me, and shouted contemptuously: ‘Do yo 
always have to play the fool? You may be going up, but not in my; 
estimation!’ q 
The cries of the Americans still floated up to me: ‘Hello, boy!’ 
They were convinced it was an attempt on some sporting record. I let 
fall my clothes and my cigarettes, which the policemen divid 
between them. And after that there were only milky ways, and 
raced among them like a comet, flying, flying. 
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Seven Mytholo gical Sonnets 
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FASHIONS IN ART 


Mysterious indeed are epochs, dates, 

And influences: how a woman springs 

Into a painting of organic things 

And gradually moves forward till the great 
Shoulders and flanks blot out the foliate 
Sepia. Then once more the fashion swings: 
Among a tempted saint’s imaginings 

A thin pot-bellied virgin emanates. 


Even the most serene and opulent 
Goddesses rise from the sordid life of man, 
Who catching, say, a girl in stockinged feet 
Arranging a shop window sees the event 
Translated to a new and staggering span 
Of art, the previous pantheon obsolete. 


PROMETHEUS 


That the dread happenings of myths reveal 
Our minds’ disorder is a commonplace. 
Myths, too, are history’s half-forgotten face 
Remoulded by desire, though we will feel 
Compared with myths contemporary life unreal. 
Tower and wall may sink without a trace 
But the strong sense of lust and of disgrace 
Lives on. 

Ourselves have seen Prometheus steal 
The fire the overlords denied to man, 
Which act enchained him to Caucasian rocks. 
We still await the hero that must free 
The great conception whose ambiguous plan 
At once brought to the world its evil box 
And the sole chance to share felicity. 
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THE LACK 


Discovered«in this vine-ridged, rounded land 

In which its tutelary goddess, tanned 

And huge, had spent her slender mortal youth — 
A number of ancient men. Old age, old age! 
Wine, evening sunshine, philosophic truth— 
Nothing can still that agonizing rage 

For what was never ruled but for an hour 

And now lies far beyond the sceptre’s power. 


Towards the temple stride young girls whose dress, 
Taut with the zephyr of their passage, shows 

The secret lack which men initially 

Despise, then eye with tragic covetousness, 

And lastly envy, conscious of the blows 

Time hammers on their superfluity. 


HEROES 


Even (we think) the heroes cracked at last— 
Great lumping extroverts with shields that pelts 
Of only fabulous beasts could cover, vast 
Lickerishness and canyons of half-healed welts. 


The man of ordinary valour, size, 

Finds it impossible to visualize 

These others— who had been alone with girls 

On islands, with their deeds like daydreams, curls, 


Hawk profiles, iron paps— that these could creep 
Far from the friendly tents, the invading hordes, 
And throw themselves upon the ground and weep 
Or, growing mad, attempt to eat their swords. 


Such were the flaws their sires could not foresee, 
Blinded by marvellous human nudity. 
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SEVEN MYTHOLOGICAL SONNETS 
GODS AND MEN 


How startling to find the portraits of the gods 
Resemble men! Even those parts where we 
Might have expected to receive the odds 

Are very modest, perhaps suspiciously. 


For we cannot forget that these aloof and splendid 
Figures with negligible yards and curls 

Arranged in formal rising suns descended 

Often, with raging lust, on our astonished girls— 


No doubt because they were intimidated 

By their own kind (those perfect forms that man, 
Ironically, has always adulated) 

And craved the extravagance of nature’s plan. 


So that humanity’s irregular charms 
In time fused with divine breasts, buttocks, arms. 


MYTHS 


We read of children taken by the heel 

And tossed over battlements; a sharp hot stake 
Sizzling in a giant’s eye; and near a lake 

Two tender virgins lying naked while 

Unknown to them four indescribable 

Monsters approach. That world, we much would like 
To think, is simply an artistic fake, 

Nothing to do with that in which we dwell. 


But could mere images make even now 

Ears drum with lust, the chest run secret shame? 
The myths are here: it was our father’s name 
The maiden shrieked in horror as she turned 

To wrinkled bark; our dearest flesh that burned, 
Straddling her legs inside the wooden cow. 
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THE WOUND 


The stench hung even in the garden: down 
The corridor it thickened: in the room 

It strangled us. The visage, cramped and brown, 
Seemed to belong already in the tomb. 


‘How long has he been at this dreadful point?’ 
—Idle remark to try to hide our fears: 
But the astonishing reply was: ‘Years’. 


And as the sheet was lifted to anoint 
The noisome wound we shudderingly turned 
And tried to understand what we had learned: 


That this old squalid hurt was done some bright 
Day when it seemed there was no end to truth, 
And the large heroes wandered in the sight 

Of gods still faithful, through the planet’s youth. 
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A Voice in the Streets' 


i 


E. ll one summer in the house opposite a woman was going mad. 
i I had to twist between the table and the bed and to lean on 


; the high sill to look up at her, or to stand on the bed itself: 
the curtains swaying out and sucking back; ballooning over the sash, 
with the grime showing in their folds, and faltering into a restless 
thinness and stillness and then breaking out into the room, folding 
on themselves with some eddy of the wind, light and silly and mean- 
-ingless, to tap my shoulders and face as I stood there in the deep 
“shade of the corner, looking up to the place from which the woman’s 
voice came. I felt guilty standing there in my outdoor shoes on the 
fat sag of the bed. I felt angry that I was never more than an on- 
looker. On the window-sill my Ming dragon rode out the silence 
below the light, the long curved thorns on his back impervious to 
the flounce and slide of the curtains. And, canted over on its wriggle 
of cord, the telephone sat beside him, glum as a clam. 
_ The street was narrow, the whole sky occupied by a cliff of 
houses, all equally alike, built of small grey-brown bricks so regu- 
larly slotted that they seemed painted on canvas; the entrances were 
arched in sad sunday red; here and there were facings of various 
thicknesses of cream. Just as there was a faint lustre, almost of 
purple, to the bricks, so you would see from time to time in one of 
the higher windows (perhaps emphasized by the darkness of the 
rooms behind, by their heavy curtains and lace) a splash of azure 
reflected from the sky, or a burning and melting explosion of sun- 
light. At first I had no idea from which window the mad voice came. 
Beginning deep inside some room, uncoiled by the circular move- 
ments which evidently accompanied it, dwindling as it was dragged 
down a corridor or muffled as it pressed into a cupboard’s face, it 
seemed at first no more than a commentary on the geometrical still- 
ness and ordinariness of the street; its note of railing and anger 
scarcely separated itself from the laziness of summer, just as the 
buzz of a fly dying intricately in a jam-jar will at first seem only 


lAn extract from Search Me, Chatto and Windus, the forthcoming auto- 
biographical sequel to Snake Wine. 


e 
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another insect sound; but the fact that these curses were aimed ag 
no one actually present, and possibly at no one still alive, if indeee 
it was not of the world itself that they so repetitively complained 
gave them a nakedness that demanded the attention. Once you has 
begun to notice them you could listen to nothing else. :| 
Although I had searched the houses opposite for a long time, | 
found myself drawn to one of the most unlikely windows, the bot 
tom half of which was open—curtains rustled coolly at each side o¢ 
a brilliant box of geraniums. The glass of the panes was highly 
polished, which was most unusual in this street, and there was < 
hint, within the darkness beyond, of apple-green walls, white woo: 
work, perhaps a big mirror. The alternations of pitch and strength in 
the voice seemed by themselves remote from any precise location# 
it was as though the voice’s overriding determination to be heard# 
coupled with its dreadful immediacy and intimacy (it might almos% 
have been the voice of God speaking to one’s secret ear) precluded i 
from having a personal origin. Yet in that particular window there 
were certain changes of density, as of the movements of a dance 
reflected in shadow upon a wall, which were consistent with the 
audible rhythms. When the voice sank to a mutter, there was so tc 
speak an opening out of the darkness (the room was certainly stil! 
dark), as though a faintly silvery space had been unloosed; and when 
the cries began again, an agitated movement imposed itself in the 
direction of one of the walls, as though the silver had been blotted 
up. But all this remained essentially mysterious and it was therefore 
a great shock when the play of shadows and sounds quite suddenly 
reduced itself to the size of a human image, when in fact a small 
sedate old lady, very neat and severe in apron and spectacles, stooa 
at the window itself, as though in contemplation of her flowers. 

It was unbelievable that it should be she. Her pose was all against 
it. She did in fact reach below the sill, producing a gleaming white 
jug with which she began to water the geraniums, up and down, up 
and down. And yet from the precipices of brick all down the street, 
from the corners of the for once sunny sky, even seemingly from be- 
hind my back, the obscenities and imprecations poured forth and 
were ultimately, if incredibly, traceable to that small set mouth, 
with its severity and, yes, one must admit it now, its sourness. ‘J 
know you,’ she muttered, addressing her invisible adversary but as 
though she did no more at first than confide to the heavy flannel 
blooms her annoyance that a cat, say, had damaged them. ‘Don’t 
think I don’t know you,’ she said, her voice rising on a note of irrita- 
tion which was also, particularly in its fits and starts and pauses, a 
note of reverie. “You're nothing but a prostitute, you’re no good 
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irom beginning to end, and you never were any good, and you never 
ill be. You're a light of love, that’s what you are,’ she went on, the 
ords becoming more distinct, more precisely stressed, until their 
po intedness went quite beyond anything the placid street could offer 
as object or reply —‘you’re an adventuress and a nasty, low, wicked, 
Onniving creature of the blackest dye. You're a filthy ... dirty... 
Ow-minded . . . shameless bitch.’ Thus she rose to the imprecation 
which always climaxed her anger and, but only for a moment, dis- 
osed_ of her enemy. ‘You're a toe rag,’ she shouted, ‘I know you, 
you're nothing but a dirty old toe rag.’ 
_... There are some personalities which need, more than others, 
to be nourished from outside. Hating to be alone, they find that their 
loneliness clings to them even when they are with other people, so 
that they must take experience at a point a little ahead of them- 
Selves, as though it were only on a shield held in front of them—a 
shield which is also a screen for the projection of more of their inner 
selves than they would at other times be able to admit—that sunlight 
flashes and blood gleams. It is only by becoming this (often aggres- 
sive) shield that they transcend the listless introspection, the ner- 
yous timidity, with which their lives are otherwise burdened. 
Fantasy leaps forward to entangle itself with fact. They have to 
astonish other people and themselves in order to be sure that they 
really exist. Acting frequently upon impulse, their use of the shield 
may defeat its purpose, leaving them breathless and guilty, as though 
the brilliant gestures they had made with it had created nothing but 
aridity, destroying what they had hoped to secure; sometimes, of 
course, they set out deliberately to destroy. On the other hand many 
Of their adventures are as safe, superficially, as the adventures of 
children: it is their shyness which then operates the shield in an 
altogether more speculative way, the simplest pleasures are things 
Which they must dare, and a thousand small barriers of sensibility 
have to be passed in order that they should achieve their solitary 
satisfactions. But most often the symbol of the shield melts into that 
of a pool of shallow over-sensitive water, representative of a charac- 
terless yearning for something to happen which is, all the same, con- 
Stantly outraged by the vulgarity of the images it must reflect, 
by the restlessness and frivolity with which it turns from image 
to image, and by the sheer capacity to be hurt implicit in its respon- 
siveness. How boring its constant excitability can be! How cold it 
remains! And how awkwardly near to the surface are those under- 
lying obsessions, about which it can prattle so brightly but which it 
has neither the power to change nor, even, the understanding to take 
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I say these sour things about myself because I often felt resent 
ment at the lunatic woman’s voice during the first summer I spent it 
that basement in London. I had recently returned from many year’ 
in Canada and the Far East and was very conscious of attempting : 
settle in a country where I had not lived since I was an unden 
graduate, and where I wished to make headway in literary ana 
academic circles. London didn’t seem half so attractive as it ha 
done during brief holiday trips from Montreal. My money was ru 
ning out. I spent far too much time brooding over abstractions lik 
the Welfare State and the New Elizabethan Age. Lying in bed, r 
ing the Daily Express, the popular figures of Gilbert Harding, Dian 
Dors and Lady Docker acquired a nightmarish significance. In thi/ 
morose context the woman’s voice, wheedling itself into the air witk 
a truer passion than these supposedly representative people posses! 
sed, but nevertheless defeating itself by becoming an object, tha 
symptom of a disease, aroused in me alternative feelings of melam 
cholia and rage. How to get away, or ahead; to be on the move again 
and feel alive; to make contact with other people or just to find tha 
sun and sniff the lilting innuendoes of a new town in the evening: 

One afternoon, when I had been sitting at the table below th» 
windows trying to finish a poem and the voice had continued fot 
over an hour, squeezing the goodness out of the world with its thir 
monotony of hate, I suddenly jumped onto the bed, pushed dowr 
the window and shouted into the bright glassy street. 

‘Shut up!’ I said. I noticed that I was trembling, which pleased me 
because it seemed some slight justification for breaking my silence 
In fact as soon as I saw that I was angry, I became much more so. 
had never considered myself part of the street, never romanticizee 
it as | had done so many others, and I couldn’t help thinking that ii 
was a bit absurd for me now to take a stand. ‘Shut up,’ I said. ‘Som: 
of us have work to do.’ 

“Yeah, do calm down,’ one of the women further up the stree: 
added in support, so promptly that she must have been waiting for 
someone else to make the first move. She had a lazy tart’s voice 
faintly American. ‘They'll have to put you away, dear,’ she cor 
tinued cruelly. “You're a regular menace, that’s what you are.’ 

‘She doesn’t half go on, doesn’t she?’ another voice murmure: 
from above my head. ‘It’s really dreadful. I wonder ’ow she ever go 
to learn some of the language she uses. It isn’t right for the childret 
to hear, is it? Not for the dear little children. Most disrespectable an: 
unladylike.’ The voice dwindled into a clicking of the tongue upo: 
the teeth, a sigh that I imagined drew the summer dust and the whir 
and waddle of pigeons and the petrol fumes that slunk among: 
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x parked cars, with the sun bouncing off their noses, into a broad 
bosom propped up there in the window, with perhaps a doodle or 
two of Woolworth cactus to each side, or some dishcloths laid out 
to dry in flat discretion, so that the landlord shouldn’t see them. 

_ ‘Here we go again,’ said the first woman, as the shifting of silver 
and dusk once more completed its circle and the Voice grew strong 
among the geraniums. ‘How she does torment herself! I’m sure she 
ought to be in Hyde Park the way she talks her head off.’ It was a 
voice rich in tolerance and contempt, adept at passing comment, 
stepping aside: too young a voice to care. ‘She must have an iddy-fix 
or something.’ 

_ I hadn’t realized that the canyon of the street was so narrow that 
it could collect voices like this, without anybody needing to speak 
above a whisper, nor that there would be so many listeners and ob- 
servers about at half past three of an August afternoon. And yet as 
these voices began to gather I was surprised that so few remarks 
Were made directly to the Voice itself. ‘She didn’t ought to be left 
alone,’ said someone. ‘Not with the Health Service she didn’t.’ ‘It fair 
Bives me the creeps,’ said another. ‘I had a sister once who was 
mental,’ confided a third. ‘We couldn’t get her to talk at all. In the 
end she had to be put away because she was becoming violent. She 
had to have a strait-jacket and everything, the poor thing.’ And 
not one of these remarks came from the other side of the street, 
they all entwined themselves somewhere above my head, comment- 
ing out of their deep rootedness and safety, refusing the old woman 
her right to an independent existence. ‘Change of life,’ said one. 
‘Just like children they are,’ said another. 

Having started it all, I became fatuous with guilt. At least that was 
part of it. Another part was my determination to get some form of 
communication across, to speak and be recognized. There was a ten- 
sion in what was happening that must not be thrown away. But now 
I was not sure whether I was more angry with the old woman or 
with the speakers above me. 

‘Try loving something,’ I shouted. ‘You've got lovely flowers 
there. Why don’t you enjoy them?’ And the old woman heard me. 
She stopped in the middle of her tirade and stared down, shading her 
eyes. What with the railings and the area, she didn’t see me at first, 
but she kept on staring with a glint of keenness, a fixity of attitude, 
that I began to find alarming. 

‘Who’s that shouting down there?’ she asked, with petulance. 
‘Who's that b— —r shouting down there? I don’t want any inter- 
fering busybodies telling me what to do!’ I thought she would rave 
again but she didn’t. She waited, her head poked forward. The voices 
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above were all silent. | was on my own. | 

‘Why don’t you close your window?’ I said. ‘It’s difficult to won 
when you're . . . talking all the time. I can’t get on with my work 
But the idea of ‘work’ had never seemed more absurd than it di 
then, although it had often seemed absurd enough; if I had bee: 
writing prose, an article, it might have been better, more convincin; 
but poetry—poetry was itself a secret vice, a neurosis, an ing 
gence, a thing everybody was sanctimonious about but nobody 
and certainly not for a living. 

‘There’s a gentleman down there has to work,’ was the confirm 
tion I got from somewhere up the wall, to which the Americas 
added ‘Poor feller. He’ll do a fat lot with this row going on.’ Them 
was a flurry of excitement now. ‘A chap’s complaining that shes 
ruining his business’ was the gist of it, although there were varid 
tions, including a cynical ‘No one works in this street, not reall) 
wonder what he does?’ 

By now the woman had seen me. In her excitement she began, FE 
I had suspected she would, to weave me into her usual harangue. 
know you,’ she said. ‘You never did a drop of work in your bleedim 
life. You’re nothing buta . 

I knew that it was unforgivable to accept this note of voles 
But I was leaning out of the top of the window by now, sprawlim 
and exposed, and I felt that I had to do something, to confirm myse: 
in some way, although this confirmation would in fact be no mow 
than burying myself in the cold and genteel exasperation wit 
which I answered her. 

‘I can’t stand this any longer. You are an intolerable nuisance.| 
shall have to call the police.’ And when I said that I had really maa 
my entrance on to the stage. There was an intake of breath in the a} 
itself, a half-outraged, half-commiserating cluck from the surroune 
ing precipices, and the American voice said ‘Ambulance would E 
better. Don’t want any coppers nosing around here!’ I heard a wit 
dow shut. 


There are moments when a distant sound magnifies itself upon th 
inner ear into final catastrophe. Some corrugated iron falls from 
builders’ scaffolding, sand is dumped from a lorry, and it is as thoug 
the highest towers were crumbling all over the world. Or you hes 
the squeal of tyres in another street, and wait for the crash. In ima 
ination this crash, which probably does not come at all, starts off 
chain-reaction of further crashes—everything in a blind bewilde 
ment hurtles into everything else, wheels spin in the air and met. 
bursts apart and in the end there is nothing, not even the softness c 
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noke. The world is finished. 

To take up the receiver, or rather just to look at the glossy 
lachine for which I paid, but which I used so rarely, meant that I 
ad to climb down from my perch. Once | had done that, it was all 
ver. | had a definite right to telephone, of course, but I had too many 
rong emotions to do it. I was perfectly safe, hidden down my stone 
airs, behind my confusion of doors, with the dark areas back and 
ont and the even darker entrance hall, where something to do with 
lectricity gagged on its dentures at night, quite apart from pushing 
irough my wall a vague blurred burn—the bushy bruise of some 
unishment. And yet the old woman did come to seek me out, did 
ash in her doorway, all sedate in blue and white dress and pink 
pron, did begin to cross the street with a tight-lipped purpose. 
But at that moment an Armstrong Sapphire nudged purring at the 
axi which always brought the blind beggar-woman home from her 
itch by Bourne and Hollingworth’s, the brown woman with the 
fide white stick, built soft and squat and decent like a mushroom; 
ere was a tart with poodles going up, and a Cypriot child with a 
‘cycle pedalling down; and the cars made every one of a hundred 
igeons leap, like cracked canvas, into the air. So by the time the 
roman had got across, she had forgotten all about me and I soon 
eard her talking to the ex-policeman’s wife next door in neigh- 
ourly fashion. They spoke of the weather and holidays and the shop 
yhere you could get cheap pineapple chunks. 

She was so close to the area railings that I saw only the bottom of 
er dress. She wore grey lisle stockings, one of them drawn over a 
eat bandage, and she took a very small size in black blunt-toed 
hoes. Perhaps there was something a trifle over-conciliatory in the 
ther’s voice which suggested she knew to whom she was talking — 
ut if there was, it was very slight. The mad woman seemed sud- 
enly quite sane; perhaps saner than I at that moment, who wrote 
oems and could not afford pineapple chunks. 

And there very much below me, sunken and flat and practical in 

he room behind the pale curtains, was the table on which I worked, 
nd on this table were the sheets of grey writing, like the dried and 
ragmented shadows of my hand. Too often a poem there was all 
erves and no blood. I was only beginning to write poetry again, 
hen, after a lapse of some years, and it was probably to some never- 
nished and soon-abandoned thing that I now Turned wo. 
“The shield of violence trembled back into a quiet pool. Within this 
ervous loosening-out of the spirit there nevertheless existed a small 
nlovable core of will or obsession, the shrunken image of the 
sterically engaged life, which drove me on from page to page. 
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Reloe Orchard 


(to Edith Sitwell) 


i 


The spurs of darkness goad me into sleep. 

Though all the day long Apollo’s golden sheep 

Have grazed beneath his branches where are heaped 
His golden apples, fallen down complete, 

Ripened or rotten, for the fool to reap. 


Knowing my name for orchard and my heart for sunshine, 
Could he have found me and unbound me? 

So that I might go foraging farther than wisdom 

To gather and prize in a honeyed prism 

His fruit, his beauty and his song. 


Too long, I lingered in his humming orchard 
Where plums like bees clustered and coupled. 
Until, all song, I sat like a fool, drunken 

While yellow paled and in the west was sunken. 


Then, roped by the loping stars, rising unnumbered, 
Darkness hauled me home to shady silence — 

And rides me now, bundled and burdened with music, 
While the moons arrows shoot me to slumber. 
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_ Conversations with Lawrence 


yt was surprising to hear George Moore say: ‘I believe there’s a man 
§ called Lawrence.’ 

B Asit was in 1926 and D. H. Lawrence had written about twelve 
\ovels, several books of travel and volumes of poems, it did seem 
trange not to have caught up with him—even for a member of the 
Wd guard of famous men. George Moore was a man with sympathy 
Or new writers, but I wonder could he have possibly understood 
he excitement it was for my generation to read Lawrence’s novels. 

“No one has put the effect of Lawrence on us better than Rebecca 
Nest when she wrote with penetration and clarity: 

‘The forces which moved Lawrence seem to us the best part of 

ur human equipment.’ 
“A few years before the war of 1914 I met D. H. Lawrence for the 
irst time, Ford Madox Hueffer brought him to have tea with some 
riends of mine. As usual, Ford talked most of the time in that fluffy, 
wallowed voice of his, and one strained one’s ears to listen, for 
vhat he said might be witty, wise, or just nonsense. | do not 
emember Lawrence saying one word. His face had a square look 
vhich vanished completely in later years, and his eyes, that became 
uch an amazing blue, were just greyish; a moustache set up a 
arrier over his mouth. Frieda, his wife, was not there, so very 
ikely he was absent in heart and mind. 

The next time we met was about two years later when we were 
ll deep in the war hell. 

Richard Aldington was in camp near Lichfield and his wife, Hilda, 
vent up there too from time to time; when this happened they 
ent their flat in Mecklenburgh Square to the Lawrences. 

I wrote from the country saying I would be coming to town, would 
hey lunch with me, and suggested calling at the flat for them. 
When I arrived Frieda had a bad cold and was in bed, but was 
mxious not to spoil the luncheon. She insisted on Lorenzo (the name 
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3 
she always used for him) and me setting off together. A theory ¢ 
mine is that most people like contrasts and I asked him should w 
go to a newish place under the Rialto Cinema. It was rather pr 
tentious but served fairly good food, considering war conditions. | 

‘Yes, let’s go and see your world.’ : 
‘It isn’t my world.’ I protested, rising always to the bait that I Wai 


the parasite of a rich useless class. Lorenzo’s teasing was his wat 
of touching you with a kind of affection. If he wanted to attact 
he was quite direct and forthright. | 

He had been through much suffering and humiliation in Cornwak 
but I knew nothing about it, I only saw that he was thinner ane 
seemed taller. He had straightened up the way proud people & 
under the lash; he had the indifference in look and manner whic: 
goes with agony endured, especially cruelty inflicted by one’s felloyy 
men. He had grown a beard and wore a brown velvet coat and fawi 
corduroy trousers, which made harmony with the deep russet a 
his uncovered head. His pale skin and the expression of his faa 
showed great sensitivity, but strength was in the slight ruggednes 
of his features. 

We arrived at the restaurant. The waiters were shocked in the: 
vulgar consciousness of Lorenzo’s unconventional clothes and the 
did not disguise it. I refused table after table with the nonchalant 
impertinence they take for good manners. Lorenzo did not seer 
to notice their rudeness, but I felt like a watch-dog. 

When at last we were settled, he enjoyed advising me about foo 
and wines—very elder-brotherly. 

Back in Mecklenburgh Square we found Frieda sitting up in be 
by the side of the fire. 

‘Well, Frieda, are you all right? Do you feel better?’ 

“Yes. So much better, Lorenzo. So lovely and warm here. But sua 
a stupid book. No reality, no feeling. How stupid people.are! I car 
bear it.’ 

‘Of course we're never stupid, are we? The woman thinks shé 
perfect, does she? Well, well.’ Putting a fresh glass of lemonade c 
the table by Frieda’s pillow. ‘ Brigit took me to the Elysian fielé 
Think of that. And the waiters didn’t approve of Brigit’s guest : 
she turned very haughty and great lady. She wanted to drink clar 
and I wouldn’t let her.’ 

‘How like you, Lorenzo. Such a bully. Poor Brigit, he would g 
against you just to exercise his power. You must not give way.’ 

The stress Frieda laid on certain syllables was not for intensit 
It was a musical call for attention and gave life to whatever she sail 

I laughed and Lorenzo brimmed with the inward smile Frieda 
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mocking love always evoked. Why have people written so much 
about quarrels between this couple? Could they not see that most 
of the time he was lashing out at the world, at them? Frieda was 
the whipping-lass for all society, and she offered herself to his 
wrath with her gay gibes and wilfulness in the way a tigress draws 
the play-fight of her cubs. Later, in his pain and weakness he grew 
bitter, but who would not allow a man rage under torture rather 
than tears? 

_ Wesat in front of the fire. For some reason, Lorenzo never lolled: 
he sat with knees crossed and body hunched over them and looked 
like a contemplative bird brooding over a fish about to be caught. 
He would look at you out of eyes a little closed and ask question 
after question, which you would answer more in surprise than 
gratification, for they were searching not flattering. 

_ ‘So you’re married and have two children. Do you like them?’ 


- ‘Very much.’ 
_ ‘Hm, what does your husband say to that?’ 
= ‘Oh—why—women ... the home... discipline . . . children are 


, 


company for women... 

‘Well, they’re quite young yet, aren’t they?’ 

‘The elder is about seven.’ 

_‘A little too young for jealousy. Your husband’s rather vain, | 
suppose? Both boys. Poor Brigit.’ 

‘Why? I’d be much more miserable about girls.’ 

‘Did you want to have children?’ 

_ ‘Well .. . it’s a pretty horrid world, isn’t it? Especially for women.’ 

‘Didn’t you like your father?’ 

‘At first, then afterwards... .’ 

‘He treated your mother badly?’ 

FYes.” 

‘Is she alive?’ 

_ ‘No.’ Longish pause. 
- ‘What did he do?’ 

‘He drank. .. and then....’ 

The thought of a son’s agony over his mother in Sons and Lovers 
made it easier to allow these probings. After we had absorbed com- 
fort from the flames for a while, I said: 

‘It’s strange, although it was years before J could eveii mention 
my mother, and I ran away from my stepmother, I managed to 
forgive — or rather — to understand my father a little .. . yet somehow 
I can’t get over it.’ 

‘No.’ Lawrence said at once. ‘One can’t. One Is cut down to the 
quick. You know? The quick. Theres no more sensitive part of 
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one’s life than that. One can’t forget that. One is never the sam 
after that.’ 

In those war days at infrequent intervals a telegram Cc 
‘Richard is back. Come to-day. We'll have a celebration. Hilda.’ _ 

And the first train available would slowly take me up to London 
In the Aldingtons’ room the apricot-coloured walls were lit b 
candles, dark blue curtains covered the windows. A table had a 1 
red platter heaped with fruit, and a huge plate held whatever coul 
be got of ham and sausages, and there was bread and wine. i 


Everyone burned with a difference incandescence. Frieda in a s 
drenched way, wild, blonde hair waving happily, grey-green eye 
raying out laughter, her fair skin an effulgent pale rose. Lorenzo, 4 
if he had drunk fire and was quite used to it. Hilda, a swaying saji 
ling almost destroyed by tempests, all the blueness of flame gonr 
into her large distracted eyes. Cecil Gray was a shaded candle, ht 
held his intelligence watchfully behind spectacles. Arabella, the onl! 
dark one amongst us smouldered under her polished hair. She wa 
cross once because Lorenzo compared her to a lacquer box, but shi 
was imprisoned in something and disliked our mental prankishness 
Richard flickered with the desperate gaiety of the soldier on leayi 
and unresolved pain. He had the most robust body and therefore it 
broad strength showed none of our febrile agitations. 

After cating our supper we sat round the fire; Lorenzo perched o1 
a chair, most of us squatting on the floor. 

Frieda said: ‘Let’s play charades.’ 

‘No. We'll act characters and guess who they are.’ 

‘Oh yes, Lorenzo. Do you remember last summer how you wer 
Adonis and Cecil was the boar?’ 

‘Yes, Frieda, but I’m not going to be Adonis to-night.’ Frieda: 
recollections were too fascinating for her to drop them. 

‘Cecil, do you remember the corn had just been cut and how 
it scratched just where Adonis had to lie down and Lorenzo was s} 
cross because a harvest bug. . 

‘Yes,’ broke in her husband’s crisp accent, ‘and you as Venu: 
my dear, gave such a squawk of fear because a little—a wee, we 
field mouse ran too close to the goddess’s ankle.’ 

Richard rolled over in helpless giggles. 

‘Look, look, Lorenzo. Isn’t he like that wonderful tomb of Mal: 
testa in Verona?’ 

‘You're always wrong, Frieda. You mean Gaston La Foix ani 
it’s at Pisa. And anyway Richard’s more like one of those Florentin 
choir-boys of —who’s the fellow?— Donatello?’ | 
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It was no time to talk of tombs. Richard got up rather hastily. 

_ ‘Look at Brigit with her hair all round her like a cloak. She’s a 
Madonna. Sit here, Brigit. Here’s your baby,’ handing me a cushion. 
‘Oh! how tenderly she holds it!’ And Frieda began to sing an old 
Nativity song. They both had an enormous repertory of songs and 
could find an appropriate one for almost any event. 

_ ‘That reminds me of the first time we saw the Bambino being 
carried through the streets that winter in Bressanone.’ 

_ ‘We're in England now. Let’s be English,’ Lorenzo said rather 
impatiently. ‘Did any of you ever hear Florence Farr do her ping- 
wanging?’ 

_ ‘At one of Yeats’s Celtic Twilight parties in Woburn Place? Yes.’ 
said Richard. ‘But could you call it English?’ 

‘Never mind. Who encourages all those Irish?’ Lawrence began 
chanting monotonously: ‘You who are bent and bald and blind.’ 
Paused, then stretched his thin hands over his knees delicately, as 
if an instrument lay there, plucked an imaginary string and whined 
*Pi.. .ing....wa...ang.’ Deepening his voice ‘With heavy heart’ 
staccato ping-wang, ‘and a wandering mind.’ And he ping-wanged 
so violently to show the state of his mind that our hoots of laughter 
swept him with us and he could not look holy any longer. 


2 


* * * 


During those dislocated days of war, seeing family or friends was a 
clattering of light and dark shutters—a flashing visit and a sudden 
vanishing. Frieda and Lawrence moved from place to place as 
difficulties over lodgings or flats compelled them. I did not see them 
often enough for my own need: they were the only people I knew 
who held to the living principle in the human bond. Keats’s name for 
it is ‘the holiness of the heart’s affections.’ Everyone else’s mind was 
topsy-turvy. Murder was glory, destruction was ‘living freely’, pas- 
sion was an opiate, tolerance a treachery and hatred the greatest 
Virtue. 

I] remember going late one afternoon to see them when they were 
again at the Aldingtons’ flat in Mecklenburgh Square. Frieda was 
standing in the light of one window while Lorenzo pinned and 
moulded her into a piece of gold and black brocade. She looked very 


magnificent. 
‘We've been lent a box for the opera at Covent Garden to-night. 
Isn’t it Lovely . .. and Lorenzo says you must come too. 


She was wriggling with excitement, enjoying the anticipation and 
the dressing-up as much as she would enjoy the music and beautiful 


theatre. 
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disappointed. 

‘Oh, I’m afraid I can’t... .’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘My husband’s expecting me back for dinner.’ 

‘Well, but ring up and say you're stopping with us and going t 
Covent Garden.’ 

But somehow not even their company and music would be wo 
the long explanations, the senseless jealousy of my ‘writer friends 

‘No, truly, I can’t’ 

‘Really, it’s absurd that you feel you can’t do a simple thing 
this.’ Lorenzo paused in his draping of the gold round Frieda. “Yoo 
shouldn’t let anyone dictate your actions to you in that way. Hav) 
you so little freedom? So weak a character?’ 

Probably I missed one of the best evenings of my life throug 
this cowardice. 


* BS * 


After the war the Lawrences began their wanderings round thi 
world and were away from England for years. They came home from 
Mexico in the autumn of 1924 or 1926. Why do I say ‘home’? Fo 
those two made their home wherever they were. As I was workin: 
at Wyndham’s Theatre they invited me to tea on a Sunday. When | 
arrived at their lodgings in Hampstead Dorothy Richardson and he: 
husband were there: he was an artist, Alan Odle, who drew wit! 
exquisite line and meticulous detail macabre and frightening pictures 
his quietude was such that one forgot his presence. 

Lorenzo was unchanged save that he looked more fragile and hi 
eyes were more beautiful: However Frieda’s gaze appalled me. Tha 
unchanging look of horrified pain was all wrong in her easily 
laughing green eyes. It haunted me for weeks and was explaine: 
by what she told me a year or so later when we were on the islan: 
of Port Cros. A doctor in Mexico had told her that Lawrence coul: 
not possibly live more than a year—if that. 

‘He has lived so triumphantly through everything,’ she said, 
couldn't bear it that he should die now. And I wanted to die an 
Lorenzo was very angry with me.’ He was particularly gentle wit 
her that afternoon but she spoke very seldom, only once breakin: 
in suddenly with: 

“Yes. You can only be true to the spark that is in you.’ And sh 
seemed to say it to herself not to us. 

During tea Dorothy Richardson asked for news of a friend ¢ 
ours she had met recently. There had been much gossip about thi 
woman and her husband and Dorothy repeated one of the man 
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: 
 . 


a untrue one. Before I could speak Lorenzo banged his 
hand on the table and cried: 

_ ‘That’s a lie. I can’t let that pass.’ 

_ Then he told the real story, truthfully and kindly—for I knew 
it well, as fully as an outsider can know the ultimate truth between 
a man and a woman. One could see that our friend gained more by 
this pure statement of the truth than by advocacy or an attempt to 
justify. Dorothy Richardson was given a deeper understanding of 
a woman who had suffered and liked her the better for it. 


_ ‘Another visitor was admitted, a man whose name escaped me, 
but a writer obviously, from the conversation which followed. He 
seemed tormented about his style and spoke of trying to find a new 
Way of writing. Lorenzo looked at him contemplatively; then said: 
__ ‘It’s no use. You're a romantic. Be yourself. You must just sit and 
recover your lost innocence.’ 

The poor romantic hung his head. Strangely enough most people 
ae Lawrence’s right to rebuke them, but to do him justice 
he was quite pleased if they defended themselves. Hoping perhaps 
to draw someone else into the culprit’s corner with him this writer 
asked Dorothy if she were publishing any continuation of Pointed 
Roofs and The Tunnel. 

‘Oh, good gracious, no’ and she laughed a little like a nice school- 
mistress. ‘If I did people would only say “‘Here’s Miriam waving her 
old toothbrush again!” No, I’m being paid fifty pounds for correct- 
ing the punctuation of H.G.’s novels.’ 

Reluctantly I had to leave early for a Sunday performance at 
the theatre. Lorenzo asked me if | liked the job and I said that 
although in some ways it was a waste of energy, the girls work- 
ing with me were so interesting and human they made up for the 
late hours and fatigue. At once he said: 

‘Of course, because they’re real people. You’ve probably never 
met such reality before.’ 

While he was writing down their future address in Florence | 
tried to express how great I thought The Plumed Serpent was, 
but he interrupted me with a gentle ‘Now, now, now.’ Perhaps, 
[thought laughing ruefully to myself, I’m not yet intelligent enough! 
When | sent him later a book of short stories of mine that had 
just been published he wrote about it with kindness. “You have 
4 curious sixth sense | like,’ he wrote, ‘an awareness which takes one 
to the fine edge of things into another world. The book is very like 
you.’ Surely an ambiguous and disturbing thing to say to any author. 


* * i 
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Our last meeting place was in one of the loveliest settings i 
Europe: the fort on the highest point of Port Cros. The editor of LI 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Jean Paulhan, had turned it into a con 
fortable, simple residence and let it to Richard Aldington for ° 
autumn months. | 

The hill was so perfect with arbutus and pines, so clear and higs 
that the blue space of water dancing towards the mainland of Pre 
vence, with the coast’s background of heaven and snow mountain 
seemed to give us light with its colours, and above the sun burnishe 
leaves and rocks. 

Because of all this beauty we awaited the Lawrences’ coming wit! 
eagerness. He was across the water at Lavandou waiting for Friedat 
return from a visit to her mother. 

The small motor-boat from Hyéres came only twice a week arm 
not at all in bad weather, so that kept us waiting also. : 

They arrived on a morning to match paradise, but we were sa? 
dened at once by the unexpected, dreadful weakness of Lorenzo. TH! 
long walk up from the tiny harbour had certainly been too much fe 
him, but there was no way of avoiding this over-exertion, for no ca 
were allowed on the island, and not even a horse-drawn vee 
could pass over the huge stones encumbering the path at certa: 
corners. 

But Lawrence never complained: he seemed to approve the ie 
its loveliness and quiet, and being with friends with whom he cou 
say what he liked and do as he pleased. | 

The Paulhans had left an Italian boy, Giuseppe, to do all the wo. 
except cooking. He had a donkey called Moses: the two of the 
went down into the valley to draw fresh water and then fetch p 
visions from the one shop down by the harbour. This remindd 
Lorenzo of his beloved Italy: it amused him to see the little donk« 
browsing and tiny chickens pecking around his four feet. 

Frieda and Arabella shared the more serious cooking of lunche 
and dinner and | looked after breakfasts— ‘Because you don’t mii 
getting up early, do you?’ —but I think they mistrusted my power ° 
do anything less simple. 

Lorenzo had his breakfast in bed. So, about quarter to seven 4 
those shining autumn mornings, when light itself was a flower p 
fumed like a god’s wine, I used to carry a tray across the courtya: 
to his room. I'd knock and cry ‘Can I come in?’ then plunge right 
so as to save him calling out through the heavy door. 

‘Hello, darling. Hope you want your lovely breakfast!’ 

He was always awake and his eyes smiled, but he seemed terri 
exhausted, and while putting a coat round his shoulders I could f 
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his pyjamas soaked with perspiration. However it was against the 
rules to suggest that anything was wrong. 

_ ‘What do you bet I’ve forgotten this morning?’ 

_ ‘Nothing. Giuseppe’s got a good memory.’ 

‘Him! You should have seen the tray he laid. Looked like a stone- 
mason’s dinner pail. Don’t know how he managed it with all Madame 
Paulhan’s pretty Galeries Lafayette do-das.’ 

. ‘What’s this!’ 

_ It was a triumph to have roused his interest. 

_ “Oh just a little bit of bacon. Real old Irish, I believe. This flower 
to match your coat grows down the cliff under your window.’ 

It had taken a week’s plotting and correspondence to get that 
‘bacon. He seemed rather wistful for English food and this wrung 

our hearts. One was expected on the island to live on spaghetti, and 
strange miniature monsters from the sea, and wine: as Lawrence 
never drank wine, which is necessary to make a diet of pasta endur- 
able, something had to be done about it. 
~ ‘Here’s your notebook and pencil—or do you want your fountain 
pen? Here’s the bell. Ring like mad if you want more hot water, 
although I’m coming over again in a minute and you can think out 
your orders.’ 

But he never had any orders. No man ever wanted less waiting on. 
Whenever I heard a faint shout of ‘Brigit’ and ran to his window 
overlooking the courtyard, he would say something like—‘Do ask 

‘Richard if one can use the word “Catasto”’ in Italian for “tithe” or is 
it more exactly “tax’’.’ 

For amusement Lawrence was translating an early Italian story 
called ‘Dr Manente’ and this led to lively discussions between him 
and Richard on technical points. The typing of the manuscript was 
given to me and I had to do the last page four or five times. Lorenzo 
inexplicably became fussy about the shape of the lines, the last word 
had to shrink into an inverted peak right in the middle of the page. 
For a few morning hours he would sit up in bed and write in a clear 
sloping script which was blissfully easy to read. The Viking Press 
had asked him for a short essay on the censorship of books and in 
less than an hour he wrote his lucid exposition on the inner cover 
of a book. It needed no corrections. His mastery always roused my 
amazement; it was the same with subtler thoughts. After his death, 
when I was in Florence, Orioli asked me to correct the proofs of The 
Apocalypse. There were three versions in notebooks to be gone 
through but the alterations were slight, just the rejection of words 


which seemed superfluous. ie 
A more unique trait was that he never minded being interrupted 
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while writing—no glare of hatred from frenzied rolling eye met thes 
intruder. Knowing this I often told him what was happening outside 
the fort. He could go out so seldom and was amused to hear of thes 
stray creatures that’ might wander up to our pinnacle. 

One day I rushed up to his window: ‘Darling, there’s never beens 
anything so lovely! There are three rainbows in the valley! Three!’ 

He had a hat on, a rakish Homburg at a cavalier angle, for thes 
draughts from the tiny window at the bed’s head sometimes whisked 
around fiercely. He simply looked up, smiled dreamily and said 
‘There, there,’ and went on writing. 

Laughing, I went back to the ramparts wondering if perhaps he 
hadn’t yearned to curse me. 


* * * 


Without being too obvious we arranged that someone should 
always be at hand in case he was not well, for the fact that there was: 
no doctor on the island worried us. 

One sun-filled afternoon we were all sitting in the courtyard shel+ 
tered from any wind by thick, yellow cystus bushes. Lorenzo had his 
feet up on a chair, his knees covered with a sheepskin coat. Likes 
most red-haired people his colour was intensified, yet more trans+ 
parent, in the sunshine. 

He was very gay, giving us through his imitations a gallery of por- 
traits: it was a brilliant entertainment. Then the other three went! 
off to bathe. It was mournful to see the expression in Lawrence’s 
eyes: they watched Frieda until she disappeared through the door 
leading to the drawbridge. Richard’s and Frieda’s laughter came: 
back to us. Lorenzo’s eyes widened; I almost wished that Richard! 
could have hidden his gaiety, and said: ‘Richard hasn’t been so care- 
free for years. It always goes to the head a bit.’ 

‘That may be.’ Then snappily, as if we were in a kindergarten. ‘He 
can’t live on his charm for ever.’ Later he added: ‘I don’t know how 
it is I have no-real men friends.’ 

‘But several men I know are devoted to you. But you trample on 
their feelings.’ He looked astonished. 

‘Well, I can’t help it,’ he said grimly, ‘if these men who go to public 
schools can’t face the truth. They’re not in leading-strings even, 
they're in strait-waistcoats, and they tie up their tongues and develop 
their biceps. You can’t think or feel much with a bicep. Besides, 
they're not such sportsmen, they hit you when you’re down, my lass 
and don’t you forget it!’ 

‘Heavens! your pen has much more bite in it than their swords o1 
fists — or whatever they use.’ 
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o you want to feel at one with your fellow-creatures . . . some- 
times.’ 

‘I don’t know anyone who is more so than you.’ 
~ ‘No. Not with them. And they can go to their own inferior blazes. 
Even their voices are emasculate. No wonder women are restless and 
hard. “A woman wailing for her demon lover” indeed! There’s some- 
thing for you to write about.’ Then suddenly, ‘Are you going to marry 
‘that boy back in England?’ 

_ ‘Of course not. I’m old enough to be his mother.’ 
_ ‘That doesn’t matter. Young men now seem to want to marry their 
grandmothers.’ 

I was silent, so he went on: 

‘You know you're rather like the woman in Rawdon’s Roof. I 
thought that as I was reading it last night. What do you think she 
did?’ 

‘I don’t know. But don’t you?’ He shook his head. ‘It doesn’t matter 
“anyway. How witty that story is, so light the touch. Lorenzo, how 
“wonderful it would be if you wrote a play now, turning to that side 
of you. Bits of David made one realize how easily you could. Raw- 

don with his “No woman shall sleep under my roof.” It’s unbitter, 
cool, soothing laughter.’ 

He was quiet for a few moments, and then: 

‘Yes. I know it’s time for me to write something different, but I 
just don’t feel interested.’ 

‘Oh, why?’ 

He hesitated: ‘When you think you have something in your life 
which makes up for everything, and then find you haven't got it. . . . 
Two years ago I found this out.’ 

It was so final, the way he said this: he was away in a loneliness 
where nothing but what he desired could be of use to him. And what 
words would help? After some moments I said: 

- ‘When I was ill a few years back and had to begin living all over 
again and I dreaded the effort. But from you | learnt . . . I would say 
to trees “oh tree give me your strength”, to water and flowers “give 
me your soft brilliance”. Your words taught me that and they helped.’ 

‘Yes. Once I could do that. I can’t any more.’ 

Giuseppe passed us with Moses and I went to get letters for the 
post. When I came back Lorenzo had disappeared. I wandered round 
a little grass-covered hill and stood on the western ramparts, looking 
gloomily down into the arbutus grove and hoped our talk hadn't 
upset Lorenzo. Then round the pine-trees he came, as cheerful as 


could be. 
‘Here’s your coat. You'd left it on a rosemary bush and the dew 
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will soon be heavy. I’ve put on a kettle for tea. The others will needt 
it after their bathe.’ » | 
That evening at dinner he was happier. 
‘Think of it. I’ve made eight hundred pounds out of Lady Chat- 
terley. I’ve never had so much money before all at once. What shall 
we do? I think we’ll take a villa in Taormina. Yes, we'll take a villae 
and live like gentlemen and have a butler. Do you remember, Frieda 
when the B’s parlourmaid slipped and fell down the stairs to that 
huge dining-room and the plates crashed like a thunderstorm?’ 

‘Yes, and Ada pretended it hadn’t happened. So calm. She neven 
even looked round but just went on talking.’ 

‘That was awful,’ Lorenzo said, giving the table a bang, ‘it wasn’t 
human. There we were, simply shattered, and that poor girl mighti 
have been badly hurt, but no, she must be a Buddha and sit there, 
far removed from mundane things— under a Bo-tree indeed!’ 

‘Then do you remember how frightened they were in Ceylon? How\ 
the natives didn’t like them being so holy?’ 

‘What was that hymn Robert was always singing?’ Throwing backi 
his head Lorenzo chanted in a horrible falsetto: 

‘Oh to be nothing, nothing 
Oh to be nothing, nothing’ 
and put diabolic yearning into it, repeating it again. 

‘Stop, please stop!’ Richard almost shouted. Lorenzo gravely and! 
politely stopped, the rapt theosophist to the end. 

‘There was an amah who tried to frighten them about snakes.’ 

‘It was spiders, Frieda. Yes. The nights were black, oh black. The 
jungle was just outside the bungalow and it seemed to step closer 
and bend over us when the darkness came. Sounds boomed, and some 
animal shot a cry at you. Oooooouh or crrrequck— like that. And this 
woman used to slip behind Ada and whisper “Lady sleep here, this 
room tonight. Spider in lady’s bed and if spider bite lady, lady die”.’ 

He drew out the dying into a long sigh. It would be dreadful if 
this gave the impression of vulgar, unkind mockery. No, apart from 
his intolerance of poses, Lawrence liked to present each actor to 
us so that we realised them. It pleased him to give us laughter, to 
hold us amused and wanting no other entertainment. 

After coffee, when we were in the sitting-room, his mood changed. 
Press cuttings of Lady Chatterley’s Lover had come and most of them 
were disgraceful. The critics had become so heated over imagine¢ 
dirt that the odour of their sanctity was tainted. We were amused by 
these notices, forgetting that the author of the book was being hurt 

‘My God!’ one of us gave a shout. ‘Here, in this one, Lorenzo, one 
of them calls you a cesspool’ 
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ip He made a grimace which might have been a smile or slight nausea. 
_ ‘Really? One's fellow creatures are too generous. It’s quite worth 
‘while giving of one’s best, isn’t it?” Then as if speaking to himself, 
‘Nobody likes being called a cesspool.’ 

_ Beside the fire there was a heap of light branches, rosemary, thorn 
and myrtle. They were used to kindle dying embers, but a devil 
suddenly came into Lawrence and he threw a branch on the flames. 
It crackled beautifully and he threw another and another. Fire filled 
_the whole hearth-place, licking over the edges. 


_ ‘What are you doing,’ cried Frieda. 
“He didn’t answer but two more branches went into the flames. 
‘Look out! It’d be a cold night in the open if you burnt us out.’ 
No answer, but quicker, more branches, more thorns. Painful smoke 
and lovely perfume began to fill the room. But each protest only 
made him add more fuel in a sort of rhythmical rage. His fury died 
out with the swiftly burnt herbs, and having served up his enemies 
=symbolically as a burnt sacrifice, he never bothered about them 
_ again. 
* * * 
Lawrence found it hard to endure disharmony between his friends. 
A discord had developed on the island, and one day he said to me: 
‘Let’s get out of this. I don’t like it. You come with Frieda and me.’ 
‘But look, darling. We're all leaving in a week’s time. Can’t you 
- stand it for a few more days? Richard is one of my oldest friends. I 
_simply don’t trust those others not to do some mischief if we're not 
all here’ 
He nodded silently in agreement, saying after a moment: ‘A 
woman who uses her sex to hate with! — Awful!’ Then he asked: 
‘What are you going to do when you get back to London?’ 
‘Oh, I don’t know. Anyway I’ve finished this novel and earned 
some of my advance. Wish I had time to rewrite it.’ 
‘Yes. I’d like to write that book for you. I know just how it should 
be done.’ 
I was working in my room that afternoon when someone knocked 
~ on my door. Calling out ‘Come in!’ 1 was surprised to see him walk 
in. He came up to the writing table holding a little paper in his hand. 
‘I want you to take this.’ 
I looked. It was a cheque for ten pounds. 
‘Dear Lorenzo, I can’t.’ 
‘Yes you can. It would please me. Things are hard for you just 


now.’ ; 
‘But really I'll be able to get some work. I know I shall. 
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‘Well then, give one of your parties in the studio. That would 
amuse me. I'd like to think of it.’ | 
And he went out quickly. ' 

Often Lawrence was homesick for the ranch in Taos. 

‘You must all come out there. Look, the Brett has sent us somes 
turkey feathers from the ranch. Would you like one? Like soft fire, 
aren’t they? You think this place is beautiful . . . it’s nothing to the seg 
Mexican mountains. The light and clarity kill you, but its worth it.: 
Other things seem so small after you've lived on that plateau. Yes,; 
we'll all go back there.’ 

Frieda said to me: ‘Won’t you come to us and help me look afte 
him?’ 

The day of departure came. It was sad, walking down the longs 
winding path through the scented air, sad to leave the island so full 
of charm, but sad because a heavier parting weighed on me. To dis- 
tract him I made Lawrence talk of his early life. 

‘What did your family call you? Had you a pet name?’ 

‘No, they just called me “our Bert’, 

When we reached the harbour the stretch of water outside itt 
looked choppy: the usual afternoon wind was rising. Most people 
have their own cure for seasickness: mine was to keep ‘in the open’.. 
Lorenzo’s was, to distract the mind. 

On the motor-boat, which jumped and shuddered in an inhuman 
way, the others went into the cabin, but I chose the well outside 
it. Lorenzo came and sat beside me and talked all through the slap- 
ping wind and wild leaps of the boat. For the first and only time I 
could not listen or make sense when I tried to. A few sickly smiles; 
of gratitude was all I could manage. ) 

The next night Frieda, Lawrence and I dined in a restaurant in): 
the gay Place de l’Amirauté. Toulon residents love it and carry chairs i 
out to sit in the middle of the square under palm-trees and listen to) 
the music coming from the café and restaurants. 

Although it was a parting feast we were gay too. Lawrence spoke | 
of Mexico, of their horses and how magnificent Frieda looked in 
her silver-studded saddle. A little dog came running around and 
looked at us with beseeching eyes. Lorenzo stroked the smooth head 
and said: 

‘So you want something of me too? There was a dog in Taos who 
would try to fight or play with the porcupines and of course got 
prickles all over himself. Then he’d come to me and beg for them to 
be taken out. After I'd done this several times, I said to him “Don’t 
come to me any more. I won't pull them out. You must learn not 
to be so stupid!” But the very next day back he came looking like a 
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~ pincushion.’ 


‘And you took them out?’ 


ee smiled rather guiltily. ‘Well, you come and see for your- 
self.’ 


As my train for Paris left early in the morning we went back to 


_ our hotel about half-past ten. Too soon for me, but Lawrence seemed 


4 


t 


_ tired. Then in their pleasant large room we said good-night—and 
. good-bye. 


Not for one second have I ever been able to think of D. H. Lawrence 
as dead: surely that is the greatest gift one mortal can give another — 
_his immortality. 
I received one letter from him after that—others were lost. 


Hotel Beau Rivage. Bandol. Var. 
11 Jan. 1929 
Dear Brigit, 
Not heard from you for ages— have you evanesced? Not a Christ- 


~mas card, not a new year’s note was heard from you! Perhaps you 


: 


were too busy festivating. Anyhow I hope that’s it. 

We are still here. My wife’s daughter Barbara leaves tomorrow for 
Paris— by your 7.0 a.m. train—do you remember? She has got her- 
self into a very nasty state with those 2nd rate studio-arty people, 
and now can’t get out of it. Damn bohemia, it always gets itself on 
the brain! 

We were in Toulon yesterday —very sunny on the port, same as 


_ ever—very cold in the back streets— but we found a good tea-room, 


take you there next time you're in. 
Orioli said he’d started sending you copies of Lady C. I hope 


“ they’ve arrived safely. I told him not to send more than a dozen. Now 


a bookseller wants to take them over, Charles Lahr of 68, Red Lion 
Street, Holborn. If I tell him to fetch them from you next week, will 
you give them to him. | think he’s a nice man. 

No news here— except my pictures are probably going to be repro- 


- duced in a book at ten guineas a time. I hear you whistle! 


It was a very sunny day, and we went out this afternoon on the 


- sea in a motor-boat! When we were getting way out beyond the light- 


house, I made the man turn round, because I knew we should see 


the spectre of Port Cros in the distance. 
Brigit, where art thou? 
DALE 
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to make their vision of the world about them consonant with . 

themselves rather than to get down on all fours into the nooks; 
and crannies of life to discover its complexity. It is against their ° 
purpose to give clarity to this complexity by the patient observation \ 
of things as they are; for them the only truth worth knowing lies; 
beyond appearance, and in order to glimpse it they must rely on 
their own subconscious apprehension of where it lies. They are ini 
love with what Blake called the Daughters of Inspiration. And we: 
can all of us be divided between those who share this admiration, , 
and those who love the more earthly sisters, the Daughters of! 
Memory. : 

D. H. Lawrence stands as the extreme example among modern Eng-- 
lish writers of the ‘Inspirational’ type, a man possessed by and thes 
instrument of a number of instinctive urges, which he imposed on: 
the material of his art. ‘Nothing is born by taking thought,’ he told! 
Bertrand Russell, and in his relations with the two main culturess 
which he studied, if that is the word—the Mediterranean and the: 
Mexican — one may see how the former was finally made to demon-» 
strate his wild philosophy, and how he arrived in Mexico with the: 
one purpose of discovering the dark gods of his imagination. In ag 
letter to Mr Willard Johnson, written from Mexico, he wrote: ‘The# 
old dark religions understood . .. why can’t you darken your minds: 
and know that the great gods pulse in the dark, and enter you int 
darkness through the lower gates. Not through the head. Why don’ti 
you seek again the unknown and invisible gods?’ Mexico was the: 
perfect place for him, it seemed, a country that could support his: 
certainty that civilized man had a subconscious longing to regain his: 
lost primitive urges. He found himself surrounded by vestiges of 2 
religion of a kind which in the Old World was a mere shadow 
emerging from the obscurity of the dawn of history. The Dauniang: 


1D. H. Lawrence (Phoenix Edition), The Travel Books, Vols I-III. (Heinemann) 
tos. 6d. each.) 


I: is an occupational disease of prophets that they should prefer ’ 
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and Peceutians, Sicels, Ausanians and early Etruscans, the less 


4 mysterious Hittites and Minoans, had been people, he knew, who had 
2 worshipped those elemental powers of the universe which he himself 
_ worshipped. In Mexico, where the history of man had started so 


ak md 


a 


much later, he could come close to the dark gods, live among men 

for whom the living cosmos was still itself divine. Or so he felt. 
‘The south! the south! the south! Let me go south!’ he once cried 

in a letter to Cynthia Asquith, and in Italy he found that spiritual 


_ expansion which is northern man’s conventional reaction to the 
- meridional world. He would gaze along the Amalfitan coast and 
_ ‘recover a lost self, Mediterranean, anterior to us’. It was an act of 
_ self-discovery by which ‘strange and wonderful chords’ awoke in 
_ him to ‘vibrate again after many hundreds of years of complete for- 


getfulness. . . . It is all known: connu, connu.’ But if the awakening 


was conventional, the form that it was to take was original. Lawrence 


Was not a man in search of a lost classicism —the only balance that 
he wanted was nothing less than that which could come from the 


~ perfect relationship between himself and the whole circumambient 
~ universe. Classicism represented for him the first successful retreat 


of man away from his primitive awareness of the cosmos, and when 
he praises anything in the classical world it is always a survival from 
the pre-classical state. In Augustan Rome it is not Virgil or Horace 
who interest him, but the augur: ‘To him the universe was alive, and 
in quivering rapport. To him the blood was conscious: he thought 


" with his heart. To him the blood was the red and shining stream of 
consciousness itself.’ 


In a sense Lawrence missed a great opportunity for himself by 


not examining more closely the primitive elements that remained 
constant in the classical world—it would have supported his theory 


of ‘compatible opposites’. He thought of classicism in terms of the 
balanced, non-inspirational sanity which he despised. He would have 
agreed with Goethe about its healthiness (‘Das Klassisch ist gesund’ ) 
and thought it all the worse for that. But today we are inclined more 
towards the Nietzschean view that the pystv %&y«v— ‘nothing in ex- 
cess’ — engraved on Apollo’s temple at Delphi was part of a fear of 
violent primitive urges. The Apollonian cannot exist without the 
Dionysiac. In Italy Lawrence ignored the Apollonian and made a 
penetration direct to the Dionysiac, to the Etruscans who ‘lived by 
the mystery of the elemental powers of the Universe, the complex 


vitalities of what we feebly call Nature,’ as he says in Etruscan 
Places. It is a book which, in spite of long stretches of insignificant 


travel-chat, expresses with a wild ecstasy his discovery of Europe’s 


age of dark innocence. We see him making the worship of the sun 
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compatible with a belief that in this world the centre of all power: 
was in the depths of the earth, where the ‘serpent represented | 
the vivid powers of the inner earth’; and he cries out, as if to defem 
his own chaotic thought, ‘Why must all experience be systematized?’ : 

There is little to be gained from any attempt at a rational discus- - 
sion of Lawrence’s vision of this original world; one might as well 
have argued with Blake that he could not have had a certain piece of i 
information on the authority of the Archangel Gabriel. It is when) 
Lawrence imposes his view of Italy's past on her people and history? 
in later times that one wants to examine and define. He could not! 
bear to believe that Italy ever lost her worship of the powers of the: 
inner earth. If he were referring to the survivals of fertility ritess 
and the various numena of early Italic religions he would have had! 
reason—such survivals of paganism are self-evident; but for him: 
paganism of this kind was already a retreat from the truly dark gods... 
‘Again,’ he says in Twilight in Italy, ‘I had to think of the Italian soul, , 
how it is dark, cleaving to the eternal light.’ I read him as seeing the: 
Middle Ages as a period of striving towards the light which, when) 
reached in the Renaissance, makes the surroundings, so to speak,, 
dark again with excess of light. ‘This has been the Italian position: 
ever since,’ he says, ‘The mind, that is the Light; the senses, they are§ 
the Darkness. . . . This is the soul of the Italian since the Renaissance., 
In the sunshine he basks asleep, gathering up a vintage into his veins! 
which in the night-time he will distil into ecstatic delight, the intense: 
white-cold ecstasy of darkness and moonlight, the raucous, cat-like,; 
destructive enjoyment, the senses conscious and crying out in their! 
consciousness in the pangs of the enjoyment, which has consumed! 
the southern nation, perhaps all the Latin races, since the Renais-; 
sance.’ The Italian, he says, worships the phallus as a symbol of! 
creative divinity. Lawrence’s intense awareness of our primitive! 
roots is the most valuable thing about him, but this isolation of one! 
small element in the Italian spirit, and its enlargement into the whole,, 
is a perfect example of the dangers which the inspirational mind! 
faces when it trespasses into known territory. 

No man could have been more opposed to Lawrence’s view of Italy: 
than Norman Douglas—at whom he aimed some fairly accurate: 
shafts in the portrait of ‘James Argyle’ in Aaron’s Rod. But on one 
matter they unite; in their lack of interest in the visual arts of Italy. 
In all Lawrence’s references to Italy, in novels, letters, articles on 
travel books, I have found only a few concerned with the visual 
arts. Lawrence would have approved of Mr Keith in South Wind, 
when he said, ‘Have a look at the sun and the stars for a change; they 
are Just as impressive as Donatello.’ It was natural for Lawrence ta 
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| distrust the aesthetic sense. ‘One wearies of the aesthetic quality,’ 
; he says in Etruscan Places, ‘—a quality which takes the edge off every- 
thing, and makes it seem “boiled down”. A great deal of pure Greek 
beauty has this boiled down effect. It is too much cooked in the 
artistic consciousness.’ It was natural, too, that he should make a 
distinction between Life and Art, unable to see the absolute depen- 
dence of the one on the other, or that a great work of art is life 
‘itself in its most potent and purified form. Thus, in Sea and Sardinia, 
he says, ‘Life is life, and things are things. . . . I have had my thrills 
from Carpaccio and Botticelli. But now I’ve had enough’. 

When Lawrence left Italy in 1922 he knew that the great goal of 
his wanderings was Mexico. It had fascinated him for some time, 
with its living symbols of the dark gods Huizilopchtli, Coatlicue and 
Quetzalcoatl. Yet I find from the beginning a strange paradox in 
his attitude to the country. When he was at Taos preparing to cross 
‘the Rio Grande, he wrote to Wytter Bynner, ‘I believe that it’s an 
fevil country down there.’ The idea recurs. After his first glance 
Mexico is heavy with a ‘reptile-like evil’, in the eyes of all Indians he 
i sees ‘the uncreated centre where the evil lurks’, and, with an odd use 
1 of the pathetic fallacy, he looks at the clear landscape of Jalisco and 
} exclaims: ‘If only there could be a softening of water in the air, and a 
i haze above the trees, the unspoken and unspeakable malevolence 
} would die out of the human hearts.’ Why he should have come to this 
} country — which should have been so very much his own—with the 
) desire only to prove that it was evil is a question not easy to answer; 
it lies too deep in his private psychology. One can only say that 
Mexico, more than most countries, requires that opposites should be 
made compatible. It will not do to see ‘evil’ as the essential nature of 
the Indian mind, or to give an occidental connotation to the idea of 
death in a country where the Day of the Dead is celebrated by happy 
|families picnicking in the cemeteries, and eating the sugar skulls. 
+ Lawrence was in Mexico only thirteen years after the fall of the 
ldictator Porfirio Diaz, and the country was just emerging from 
| bloody revolution into a state of bloodless, socialist revolution. He 
imust have known that Mexico’s future belonged to the people of 
imixed race, the mestizos, that by miscegenation the pure Indian 
would eventually cease to exist. The question was among those 
| which the future president, Luis Cabrera, was to call ‘los problemas 
ttrascendentales de Mexico’, but Lawrence entirely ignores this central 
{problem in The Plumed Serpent. He calls Cipriano, the reincarnation 
lof Huizilopochtli, a ‘true little Indian’, but makes him speak English 
iwith ‘an Oxford accent’. He gives no precise racial information about 
Ramon, the reincarnation of Quetzalcoatl, but in any case neither 
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of these men is in any way a typical Indian; both are projections of . 
Lawrence’s ideas, and it is not surprising that he is concerned more 
with Man’s primitive nature than with the Indian’s primitive nature. | 
He was not always unconcerned with the actual facts of Mexican | 
life; he ignores the mestizos’s growing appropriation of the Indian» 
past and culture, but he understood well, and prophetically, the: 
mestizos’s sentimental exploitation of the Indian, which has increased | 
enormously in recent years. In The Plumed Serpent there is a passage : 
on Rivera: ‘The man knew his craft. But the impulse was the impulse: 
of the artist’s hate. In the many frescoes of the Indians, there was; 
sympathy with the Indian, but always from the ideal, social, point! 
of view. Never the spontaneous answer of the blood. Those flatt 
Indians were symbols in the great script of modern socialism; they) 
were figures of the pathos of the victims of modern industry and! 
capitalism. That was all they were used for; symbols in the weary; 
script of socialism and anarchy.’ Since this was written Rivera has 
made its truth more and more plain: it is a passage written with 
sheer intelligence, from the mind—and how satisfying Lawrence: 
can be when his thought comes from his head rather than his intes- 
tines. 

Lawrence sees the source of Mexican evil in the savage religion 
of its past; they appal him, yet it is precisely to these religions thati 
he proposes Mexico should return. But there is a difference; the light! 
which was obtruding on to Italy’s past is again present, and thi 
time Lawrence appears to be welcoming it. In the hymn ‘Quetzal 
coatl looks down on Mexico’, he writes, ‘Let us have a spring-clean4 
ing in the world’, and the hymn ends: 

So tell the men I am coming, 

To make themselves clean, inside and out, 

To roll the grave-stones off their souls, from the 
cave of their bellies, 

To prepare to be men. 

Lawrence told Wytter Bynner that he thought the Mexicans shoulc 
know the name of Quetzalcoatl well because he wanted them ‘tc 
speak with the tongues of their own blood’, but I believe, with Mil 
Bynner, that in his heart Lawrence had become at last afraid of his 
dark old gods. The mystical rigmarole of parts of The Plumed Ser 
pent (‘dessicated swelled-head’, Frieda Lawrence charmingly calle 
it) was belly-conceived, but in the process of writing the novel tha 
head now and then intervened to tell Lawrence that the whole thing 
was rather dangerous nonsense. At one point he makes Kate (largely 
himself), ‘a disciple of Ram6n-Quetzalcoatl and mystic bride o 
Cipriano-Huizilopochtli, exclaim: ‘I loathe the very sound of Quetzal 
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| coatl and Huizilopochtli, I would rather die than be mixed up with 
it any more . . . they want to put it over me with their high-flown 
bunk.’ Lawrence seems never to have entirely succumbed to his own 
| high-flown bunk. The exasperation followed his realization that 
Mexico had in some way defied his understanding, and the country 
infuriated him by its defiance. It made him feel, more than ever 
_before, the ruling indecision and uncertainty that compelled his dis- 
‘plays of vehement certainty. There is an example of the trouble 
caused by the duel between his head and his belly in the account of 
the Hopi Snake Dance written to Willard Johnson immediately on 
his return from the dance, and the chapter on it on Mornings in 
Mexico. In the letter he says that the country of the Hopi is hideous, 
the village of no interest, the dance itself ‘a tiny little show’, a 
‘children’s game’, the snakes as ‘harmless as doves’. In the book the 
landscape is made to sound magnificent, the snakes have become 
‘emissaries to the rain-gods . . . [they] lie nearer to the source of the 
potency, the dark, lurking, intense sun at the centre of the earth’, 
© the dance is a ‘mystic, dark-sacred concentration . ..a God vibration’. 
Part of the result of Lawrence’s experience of Mexico—and the 
writing of The Plumed Serpent — was a realization that the recovery 
of the primitive state was only open to the happy few. The message 
of Etruscan Places, which was written several years after the Mexi- 
can visit and published posthumously, is that esoteric knowledge will 
j always be esoteric, that the mass of humanity cannot be initiated 
| into the cosmic ideas, nor ‘into the awakened throb of more vivid 
§ consciousness’. Indeed, they must not be awakened—‘the actual 
| knowledge must be guarded from them’ by the adepts. If it weren’t 
for the fact that the mass cares little about this deprivation wished 
“upon them it would be a wretchedly inhuman philosophy. It is at 
| this point in a study of Lawrence that one comes closest to a hatred 
( of the possible effects of living in what Aldous Huxley calls the 
| “world of obscure understanding’; and one begins to wonder if life 
1 in the ‘world of clear conceptual knowledge’ is not more enhancing 
} —if one can successfully avoid the twin errors of charging vision- 
} aries with deceiving, or calling men wise for not believing; and to 
| know that truth may be glimpsed by seeing either with the eye or 
| through the eye. 
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that Lawrence was ‘the only recent English writer besides - 

Yeats to break into new spiritual territory outside the 
Christian boundaries . . . and that his vitalism had had something of | 
the same disruptive and fertilizing effect in our century as aestheti- 
cism did in the nineteenth’. Mr Hough’s book contains much the best 
exposition to date of what Lawrence was for, what he was against - 
and what he was generally about; and unlike most of those who have » 
undertaken to interpret Lawrence to the world, he has a clear mind > 
and a sense of humour, and never met Lawrence. 

Lawrence was a religious pathfinder as well as an artist, but this; 
side of him has been shirked or bungled by critics because it is ; 
so difficult to treat. There was never a coherently formulated | 
message: a great deal of scolding thunder came from the mountain- - 
top at Taos, but no graven tablets. To the question (which. 
some of the camp-followers would not have been above asking): : 
‘Master, what shall we do to be saved?’ Lawrence replied only in the: 
parables of his art. There are, thank God, no recognizable disciples: : 
you cannot tell a Laurentian by what he does or wears as you can | 
an Aesthete, a Gandhian or a Thoreau-man. One knows what Law- - 
rence attacked — Christianity, industrialism, democratic egalitarian- - 
ism, sex in the head. One knows too the things that he never advo- - 
cated but that have become popularly attached to his name—sun- - 
bathing, promiscuity, Fascism, a return to a primitive form of! 
society. But very few people if asked could give a rational account | 
of what Lawrence believed. ‘My great religion is a belief in the 
blood’ is a very wobbly cornerstone on which to build a solid! 
philosophy. 

In traditional religious terms, Lawrence was a pantheist who be- 
lieved in the dualistic nature of the universe. Conflict between the 
opposing forces (the Lion and the Unicorn, Yin and Yang, the male: 
1 The Dark Sun. A Study of D..H. Lawrence by Graham Hough. (Duckworth. | 
255.) 


M: Hough was drawn to his subject because he came to feel 
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and female principle, call them what you will, anything but good 
and evil) is eternal. The conflict is never concluded with victory for 
‘one side; the aim is a state where conflict is transcended, a strenuous 
but tranquil equilibrium. Dressed up in Lawrence’s Sunday-best 
homiletic style, as in the early essay ‘The Crown’, these concepts have 
a pretentious air; reduced to sense and order by Mr Hough, they may 
look oddly neat and unoriginal; but mixed into the dramatic shape of 
the novels they are the yeast that moves the mass. This is true of most 
of Lawrence’s ideas: which is not to say that Mr Hough is mistaken 
in trying to separate the doctrine from its setting, for an understand- 
ing of the hidden consistency in Lawrence, who like Whitman took 
pains to contradict himself, helps one to read without exasperation 
books which are flawed and inconclusive on the surface. 

__ In the end Mr Hough refuses to place Lawrence among the ‘nega- 
tive and cathartic’ critics of the human race because ‘the fervour 
of his destruction . . . can be so intense that it becomes a positive 
; value in itself’. But this paradox does not dispose of the charge. The 
ew constructive suggestions that Lawrence made in his life were 
either precise and ridiculous (the abolition of school for children 
under ten or the establishment of an ideal community in the Florida 
swamps) or too vapoury to be helpful. The dark god to whom we are 
to submit remains a personification no more numinous than a figure 
in a mediaeval allegory. And Lawrence’s books, though they expose 
ithe makeshiftiness of the things human beings mistake for solutions, 
}never point convincingly to a proper way of living. The Woman 
Who Rode Away and the Man Who Loved Islands can only re- 
solve their frustrations by death; the hero of Sons and Lovers may 
}walk off at the end towards the ‘glowing town’, but he is alone, his 
ltwo love-relationships have been destroyed and the Town is scarcely 
Ja Laurentian symbol of hope. In describing the vaguely felt but deep 
4sexual dissatisfaction of a woman Lawrence cannot be matched, but 
ithe rescue of his suffering heroines is effected by tawdrier means, 
\the palmist’s dark stranger and a long journey. Indeed the journey, 
which is always a signal for a quickening of prose, often distracts 
Jour attention from the improbability of the lady on the palfrey being 
fhappy for long with her carl-errant. The marvellous Italian land- 
iscape at the end of the Lost Girl mesmerizes the reader into accep- 
jtance of Alvina’s likely contentment as the wife of an attractive dul- 
jlard in a peasant village, but it is a trick, and Lawrence felt it was a 
trick, so that on the last page America is surprisingly mooted as the 
fend of the pilgrimage towards simplicity. In a brilliant depreciation 
jof St Mawr Mr Hough shows up the same use of a false way out: Lou 
lis left with her fierce unease in the Mexican hills, consoling herself 
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with: ‘And I am here, right deep in America, where there’s a wilc 
spirit wants me, a wild spirit more than men.’ As Mr Hough says, 
this is no solution. ‘What Lou and Lawrence really want is some-> 
thing else—a way of bringing the wild spirit into relation with a 
again.’ 

“What is true of the plots is also true of the characters. Cicio, Cip- 
riano, Count Dionys and the other repositories of the rays of the 
dark god—what bullies and bores they are! Do they really hold the: 
secret formula? we wonder, without envy. How much more we 
should have liked them if they had all been faceless like the gipsy| 
who awoke the virgin or the Man Who Died. However impressive 
the principle they stand for, none of Lawrence’s exemplars succeed 
in being as credible and compelling as Huxley made Lawrence him-; 
self as Rampion in Point Counter Point: they stand too carefully upon} 
their sexual dignity for truly strong men. Lawrence’s characters, Mr! 
Hough notes shrewdly, ‘become steadily less convincing the nearer} 
they come to exercising political power’. In the end Lawrence ad-: 
mitted that ‘the leader-cum-follower relationship is a bore’ but by) 
then he had only one novel to write. Lady Chatterley’s Lover presents} 
the first likeable, fully drawn portrait of a sexual saviour in the figures 
of the gamekeeper Mellors (even more likeable as the chirpier Parkin! 
of the first draft), and the ‘tender phallic love’ that it holds up to aj 
nervy, industry-mad society is a much more palatable medicine than! 
the brew of Quetzalcoatl. | do not agree that ‘the relation of Connie: 
and Mellors is unlike a normal love relation . . . because both are 
deeply injured and unhappy people’, and that this vitiates the mes+ 
sage of the book. There are surely enough injured and unhappy: 
people about for Connie and Mellors to stand as representative. The: 
question latent in the novel is rather: How can the frigid and lonely 
take advantage of Connie and Mellors’ discovery? On this point! 
Lawrence remains negatively silent. Mr Hough remarks: ‘The impli- 
cation [of Lawrence’s thought] is that sexual failure in the individual 
is always in part a failure of character.’ Here the failure of character 
seems to belong rather to the novelist. 

I have succumbed to the temptation of ‘loosing off’ about Law- 
rence because I have had to read a lot about him and of him in the 
last few years. The greater part of Mr Hough’s book—I must admit 
at this point—is taken up with criticism of the major novels and a 
chapter each on the Tales and the Poems. These are very good too 
they owe much to Dr Leavis, but they do not come to the same con: 
clusions about value. The Man Who Died is at last given its prope 
place among the masterpieces and Dr Leavis’s cherished St Mawr i: 
demoted for an array of reasons with which it is difficult to disagree 
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But there is a more striking point of difference with Dr Leavis. Law- 
ence married a German baroness, had no children, took no part in 
‘the War, held only one short-lived job as an adult, lived in no coun- 
try permanently, and confessed to an ‘absolute frustration’ of his 
‘societal instinct’. Through these eccentricities Dr Leavis recognizes 
the true son of a continuing English provincial tradition. Mr Hough 
sees Lawrence more as the unique phoenix he wished to be; he does 
ot believe in Dr Leavis’s ‘tradition’ and he does not look for other in- 
fluences to explain the direction of Lawrence’s thought. This is a 
sensible omission, for Lawrence’s intellectual, like his geographical, 
flights were those of a lonely bird. 
_ The most winning thing about Mr Hough as a critic, apart from 
his ability, is his tone of address. He good-humouredly holds up 
Lawrence’s gaffes for our amusement, but woe betide whoever 
guffaws too loudly. He has a light manner, but the things that 
Lawrence thought important never lose first place in his book. 
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The hazardous career meets death half-way; 
Who chooses active dying must endure 

The thought of death much longer, see it lure 
Him past all hope and one by one betray 

His chances until mercy is a brief delay 

Before the ice immures the blood; make sure 
They know ill-luck, not fear, was cause of failure; 
And silent, then, explore the last white day. 
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cisively as guide to the writers of his time, keeping them from 
1 repeating their failures and turning them to the best work they 

had it in them to do. Many people today believe that something like 
‘this is the ideal condition of the literary world. When criticism is 
vigorous and responsible and plentiful, they think it provides a 
-medium in which the writer can develop; it prunes or encourages 
what he does, and provides the conditions for his success. In essence, 
he needs to breathe an air that the ‘critical function’, well performed, 
alone will create. 

This general sense of things is widespread today, but it exaggerates 
| the truth. No writer can be anxious to say so, because if he does say 
so, it too easily looks as if he wishes critics would leave him alone. 
} Moreover, critics are numerous. Ten thousand swords are likely to 
leap, as Burke put it, from their scabbards; only this time it won’t 
be for the sake of the Queen of France. Even so, the idea that litera- 
| ture emerges through a kind of co-operation between writing and 
| criticism needs carefully testing. | must point out, before going fur- 
\ ther, that I am concerned here with this one matter, and not at all 
with the general cultural contribution which criticism does, should, 
§ or might make. 
| This ambitious idea of the ‘critical function’ could easily be 
} traced back to Matthew Arnold: who, just over ninety years ago, 
j used the word ‘criticism’ in connection with something that he 
| thought ‘in the highest degree animating and nourishing to the 


| creative power’ (The Function of Criticism at the Present Time). 


| But he is not a good authority to choose here, because he did not 
4 mean criticism in our present sense, and was at pains to say so. He 
} meant a ‘current of ideas’ in the widest possible sense; the whole ‘in- 
4 tellectual and spiritual atmosphere’. In fact, he explicitly rules out 
| literary criticism in the narrow sense. If anything, in that essay he is 
the enemy of the views he is sometimes made to champion. 
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If the matter is considered on its merits, instead of by using or! 
rather misusing Matthew Arnold, it seems that there is reason tog 
doubt whether critics and writers should stand over close together, 
and to think that the writer’s prospect is improved if he keeps thes 
critic a little to one side of it. One thing must be said at the start. It! 
is a hopeless confusion to stress the importance of critics on thes 
ground, first, that writers have gone downhill, and second, thati 
they have done so because there has been a general decline in our 
whole culture and in all our standards. This is no way to champion 
the critics. If a general decline in our culture has decayed writers, 
it will doubtless have decayed critics equally. Why should we expect 
them to be immune? Writers will have one defective standard iff 
they find the standard for themselves, and another, about equall 
though doubtless differently defective, if they let themselves bet 
guided by critics. There are easily enough forms of decay for every 
line of work to have its own; and there is (one suspects) a plainf 
likeness-in-difference to be traced through the weak sides of modernf 
writing on the one hand, and of modern criticism on the other. 

One aspect of this complex matter would surely be, how both 
writers and critics take themselves and their powers over-seriously,; 
in attempting to provide for the uncertainties and confusions of 0 
time. No doubt it is legitimate for them to try so to provide (I hopes 
it is, because after all I am trying to do so myself at the moment), 
but it is certainly one point at which writers must to some degrees 
let critics go their own way, while they themselves go theirs. This,; 
in other words, is a point where the writer’s prospect requires himt 
to keep the critic at something of a distance. One plain reason for! 
this is that in attempting to confront the uncertainties of the time,: 
critics have come to lay a very great stress on the need to reacht 
decisions, to be adjudicators rather than mere interpreters. But iti 
is very hard to be an adjudicator. Or rather, it is easy only because: 
it is enormously easy to adjudicate wrongly. To begin with, in one! 
respect a critic is always at an almost hopeless disadvantage in} 
relation to the writer. Suppose that one tries to decide, say, whether: 
a poem is well and subtly organized, and whether the parts of it! 
fuse effectively together. This cannot be done merely by a sense’ 

(however disciplined) of the many ways in which words may convey! 
their meanings or may interact with each other; or in general of 
the kinds or organization which poems may turn out to have. It 
requires also a knowledge, or at least a fair deal of knowledge, about 
the things to which the poem refers, either as its substance or in its 
figures of speech. You may of course actually learn that a sphere 
was thought to have an intelligence or that a compass has two legs 
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from Donne, or from Hopkins that heartburn has a bad taste or 
| that horseshoes get shiny. It is bad luck to have to do so, but it may 
be done. Yet to offer then to assess the poems from which you have 
| just gleaned these items of information is, to say the least of it, 
temerarious and unconvincing. Clearly, too, the critics are at a per- 
‘manent disadvantage. There are so many different poems: how can 
they catch up? They are not encyclopedias. It is writers, not they, 
who choose what realities are to get into writing, and the standing 
probability is that a writer will know something about what he 
refers to, because he must have been to some degree interested in it 
if he did refer to it. The ordinary reader (of course incidentally) 
often learns facts from the book or the poem, and is willing to do 
“so. But what of the critic? Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind is in part 
about a tree-like thunderhead cloud which is wisping out into fila- 
‘ments at its top fringe. If we do not know much about such matters, 
or do not know that clouds, by and large, are made of air and sea- 
water, we may reasonably consider the whole subject a tedious one, 
“or reasonably protest against complex and difficult treatment of 
what we find interesting but esoteric. But it will be far from easy for 
us to pronounce with authority upon whether the passage describing 
the thundercloud is closely or loosely organized; and if we seek to 
equip ourselves for an authoritative decision by looking to see just 
what such things are like, we may have to wait years. Recently an 
article devoted to a close analysis of Hopkins’s Windhover referred 
throughout to the bird in the poem as ‘the falcon’. Admittedly, this 
does not prove anything, but it certainly suggests that the writer was 
none too clear about what Hopkins had been watching, and therefore 
about the exact experience with which the poem initially deals. 
Critics have barely begun to realize the crippling difficulty under 
which they work, and thus the essentially tentative nature of their 
findings at least in respect of new work. 

But there is a bigger reason why the writer’s prospect must go 
definitely beyond the critics. Let me, as it were, ignore one thing 
from the start. Poems are individual realities, and therefore origina- 
lity has always been in the hands of the writer. Critics can only learn 
to look for what they are taught to look for by poems, and critical 
standards only take on meaning when they are defined through 
particular poems which were not written by their aid. If writers 
do well on the advice of critics it is therefore likely to be along lines 
already explored and to show at best an only minor originality. But 
we know all this. It has always been true. Today there is something 
else more urgently demanding notice. 

This is, that in the very idea of a comm 
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critic, of literature as even ever so little by way of being a communal | 
product, there is something that is disquietingly typical of our age, 
its frightening hypertrophy of the communal in every sphere of life. 
Whenever a problem presents itself, our now almost instinctive 
response is to establish a committee, to hold a conference, to set 
up a forum for discussion, to rely upon what is perhaps the worst 
form of gregariousness, gregariousness of the word. I am not con- 
cerned with the utility, or indeed the necessity, for this kind of 
action in administration or politics. The point here is only that it 
is the typical method to which our own time has recourse; and more- 
over that administration is one thing, and literary creation altogether ’ 
another. When, therefore, we find ourselves employing within this 
last field, the unique one, an approach which we have come to employ 
everywhere as a routine of modern life, we cannot be too suspicious 
of ourselves. The likelihood that we are genuinely responding to its 
unique nature and needs is small: the likelihood that we are rashly 
and brashly trusting in what we always trust in is overwhelmingly 
great. Against this trend all writers, if they wish for a serious pros- 
pect, must take their stand. Detachment from social contact is not 
an idea which it is fashionable to connect with writing poetry: but: 
it is Donne and Milton and Pope and Hopkins to whom it seems; 
relevant, rather than Byron, say, or Tennyson or O’Shaughnessy. 
Even the current interest in tradition has taken a form which turns 
the writer covertly towards the gregarious. Tradition and the Indi- 
vidual Talent links the writer in general though profoundly signi- 
ficant terms to his predecessors, but leaves the whole detailed issue > 
of how, as essentially the writer’s own problem. More recently, the 
idea of tradition has been given quite another turn. Tradition, or 
rather, more tendentiously, the tradition (chosen one among 
rejected many) is a writer’s forebears who have taken writing as 
if along a railway-line to a point N. The new writer then identifies } 
the line, and follows out the communal direction to a point N+1.. 
This is only to define a sense of tradition in which a writer who? 
observes it may do a little better, or perhaps a lot worse, than | 
some of his immediate forebears. There is no need to press this; 
further. The kind of achievement one can hope, and the kind one: 
cannot hope, to get from it is perhaps clear enough. It is clear that : 
tradition will barely tell a writer how to develop tradition; still | 
less how, like Donne and Blake and Hopkins and Eliot, to renew it.. 
Nor can a writer hope to learn these things from critics; they are: 
the things that critics learn from him. To say this is not, of course, | 
to deny, but to affirm, that writers must think closely and critically ' 
about their own work. Nor is it to deny the immense aid a writer | 
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may get from critical discussion based upon an intimate mutual sense 
of strength and weakness and potentiality, and therefore probably 
upon personal contact and personal affinity. But this kind of contact 

(it is, to revert for a moment to my opening paragraph, rather the 
situation in which Boileau exercised his remarkable influence) is 
rare. To have a part in it is a lucky accident. It has little connection 
with criticism as an institution making impersonally for general 
cultural health; and this is the criticism which has a very subordinate 
place in the writer’s prospect. 

Many readers, surely, will find their suspicions aroused by these 
remarks. Ideas of remaining detached from contact, of keeping inde- 
| pendent from criticism, will provoke qualms. Yet what is truly sus- 
picious is that in the grip of our gregariousness, we are no longer 
familiar with the obvious sense in which it is right to speak in this 
way; more familiar with that, than with the other obvious sense 
in which it is wrong. For, dependent as everyone is for his 
_mental life upon others, there is also a kind of independence from 
“which alone, through intense and sensitized concentration, creative- 
ness and originality can come. Those who mistrust this in poetry 
need only remember that exactly the same thing is true of warfare 
or mathematics. Similarly, the normal social contact is like that of 
billiard balls: by surfaces. But there is a deeper kind of contact, 
through which one man may come to know the situation of 
t others more fully than they know it themselves; and this deeper 
| contact and fuller awareness is the product not of what is gre- 
} garious and communal but of a partial isolation and defined with- 
drawal. This is by no means confined to the writer; it shows far more 
clearly, indeed, with the priest in relation to his parishioners or the 
captain to his men. There is a certain withdrawal from surface 
contact, for the sake of a somehow deeper contact and a more 
decisive comprehension. 

There is no need for that cautious ‘somehow’. We know exactly 
how. The deeper contact is more thoughtful, more considered (which 
does not mean more calculated). The writer needs his partial dis- 
engagement from the social hollerith so as to free the one incompar- 
able tool that he can call his own: the central nervous system OF may- 
i be the whole nervous system down to just inside the finger-tips. As 
Wordsworth said, the poet must be one who has ‘thought long and 
deeply’. He is one of the few who can afford us that rare, memorable 
impression, the impression that true mental life has for once 
existed, that a genuine act of thought has occurred. 


But thought about what? ‘ 
Our age is Alexandrian through and through. We care lor the word 
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at the expense of the thing. ‘Literature is written with words’ 
remind ourselves regularly (as if words were not things with meal 
ings); ‘the poem should not mean but be’ (as if a poem could ever: 
help doing, for good or ill, both). Our current ideas obscure what, sox 
far as thought itself goes, is the prospect allotted to a writer by th 
mere fact that he is trying to write. Anyone, of course, may think 
about anything; thought is free, or fairly so. What the critic think 
about in virtue of his profession, however, is writing; or, if he is 2 
self-conscious critic who tests his own tools, is also criticism. In so far 
as writers rely on a to-and-fro of thought and argument with critics, 
their long and deep thinking is therefore also likely to be confined 
to writing and criticism. Again, tradition means literary tradition, 
and to think about tradition in this context is to think about writings 
Either way, what the writer is invited to think about is language,’ 
style, words and the powers of words, word over all, the Alexandria: 
bolthole and preoccupation of our time. 
I now have in mind particularly the poet. For him to think about! 
language, about words and the powers of words, is of unsurpassed 
importance. This we now learn from our cradles. But it is not off 
incomparable importance. By the profession of criticism the critics 
advertises that he has thought about what he does, criticism, andi 
what he does it about, poems. But by professing to write poems, 
the poet professes to have engaged his mind also elsewhere: what 
he writes poems about, the realities which enter into his poems. 
Put it as naively as one can: the writer’s main prospect, in this 
sense, is life. 
For part of the story, anyhow, one must immediately re-define 
A poet, say, is not indistinguishable here from anyone else (novelist, 
paterfamilias, politician) who might think seriously about ex+ 
perience. Poets think about experience for poems (some of them, 
incidentally, more than others; and many, not much). Since this 
part of a poet’s concern is his distinctive concern, that in which he 
is likely to be followed only by the unusually perceptive and recep-+ 
tive critic, it is the part of the poet’s concern about which critics 
in general are exceedingly uninformative, the dimension of poetic 
significance which they leave readers to take for granted or through 
which they leave them to wander without a clue. Yet poets—it is 
obvious as soon as it is said—do not preoccupy themselves with 
language and leave any casual bit of life to stray into their poems 
down the lines of some intrinsically linguistic or stylistic interest. 
Poets, at every point, choose. They choose, to be sure, everything 
from the most local to the least local features of the poem at once, 
through the whole advancing front of the poem-being-written 
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(Everyone knows that to think of choosing a subject, and then fitting 
verbal robes for it, is misleading.) But there is a choosing and a 
rejecting, and an economizing, and finally a bounding, as the poem 
‘approaches the moment of its completion, approaches the point 
where it violently rejects being fiddled with any more; and none of 
these primary acts of selection, about which the critic says so little 
because they are distant from his characteristic cast of mind, are 
likely to be made or to be makeable by reference to poems and words 
alone. For (to notice only one thing) there is always a thought which 
could come into the writer’s mind and render such considerations as 
these merely irrelevant: the thought that the substance of his half- 
written poem (so far as in that state, needless to say, he could sense 
it) was too slight to spend more labour over, that what he was put- 
ting into his poem would fail to bring it to a focus and give it an 
| organization because it failed to bring life to a focus and detect its 
| organization. A poet who reaches this conclusion drops his poem 
} (one hopes). He waits for another incident, or another relation, or 
hatever it may be, to present itself in experience or to imagination; 
and hopes that what he has to write about then will be more deeply 


} ultimate form as verbally realized, it will have something which 
might be called nodality in respect of life. It remains true, of course, 
4 on the one hand, that what to a casual eye seems small or trivial may 
} occupy a nodal position just as easily as what seems portentous; and 
: on the other, that the nodalities of life are not even predominantly 
within the sphere of politics. But whatever they are, the writer's 
prospect must bring them toa focus. aa 
All of which appears to make one thing, melancholy as it Is, 
| inescapable. We like to think that ‘the subject is unimportant, 
| insight and treatment (insight which is treatment) can make up for 
| anything. No one is done out of being a great writer, on this view, 
{ by anything save the fact—which is fair enough, surely — of not 
| having had it in him to be one. Yet perhaps there 1s a little of the 
Pangloss about this. If writers are seeking for the incident or situation 
or aspect of life which, within the organizing unity of the poem, will 
| reveal the deep form and contours of experience limpidly and 
| decisively, then surely some of them will be rewarded more richly 
| than others. Experience will provide some writers only with recal- 
| citrant and comparatively unfruitful material, others with what 
lends itself to modest success, a few others perhaps with what has 
| the makings (though how great are those makings!) of the great 
{| work. Reluctant as one is to accept this view, and easily as 1t lends 
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itself to travesty, there seems a good deal in it. Not that much can bes 
made of that. There is every reason to suppose that the fructifyingg 
ranges of experience by no means turn up where one would expec 
and often turn up where one might very much not expect. Nothings 
is likely to be gained by packing off hastily to Rapallo, the Isles of: 
Greece, or any other hot favourite. 
In view of this impossibility of knowing, there is surely one mores 
thing to be said about the writer’s prospect. Whether or not our cul- 
ture is in decay, it is certainly in process of a transformation mores 
radical than it has undergone for several centuries, and perhaps mores 
radical than it has undergone since the invention of smelting or agri 
culture. Who knows, after all, whether that bristle worm whichi 
lives in the Philippine Trench at a depth greater than the height off 
Everest, is now to inherit the planet before the natural span of ourr 
lives is out? Certainly, there is a likelihood that within the next 
generation our literary landscape may totally change, that London: 
life and provincial life, for example, may totally cease to provide: 
either the experience or the men that contribute effectively to Eng- 
lish writing. The next significant movement of English thought and! 
writing may come in the West Indies, or in the new industrial areas: 
of the extreme northwest, the home of the Nike and the coracle. Butt 
there are certain ways in which, whatever the future may bring, 
conduct now ought to remain exactly the same; and this is one of} 
them. The present certainty of transformation, the present possi- 
bility that what is now still a centre will come to be a stagnant: 
pocket, call only for serenity in the face of the totally uncertain.. 
The writer who allows himself to be fretted about decay and 
doom is decayed and doomed already. I don’t, of course, neces-- 
sarily advocate serenity in writing. Some writers write serenely,, 
others otherwise. But it seems urgently called for in confronting: 
the contemporary scene. And only in this disciplined calm, only in) 
patience while he waits for experience to yield what will make and! 
validate art, does it seem possible for a writer now to maintain that 
detachment from what I called the hollerith of communal life, with-. 
out which there is no true contact with its deep central realities. 
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_ The vagaries of the transatlantic mail, and my temporary absence 
from this University combined to prevent me seeing your question- 
_haire on The Writer in His Age’ in time to send you an answer for 
_ your May number. May I send you some observations as a letter? 
_ It strikes me, first of all, that political engagement has nothing to 
do with literary merit. One reason that the Berlin Stories survive 
so magnificently is that there is nothing in them that Isherwood 
4 will ever have to retract. (Spender has never stopped retract- 
' Ing.) Nor does social awareness necessarily make one author more 
important than another: Kingsley Amis is concerned with modern 
‘society in the fullest sense, William Golding couldn’t be more 
deliberate in avoiding any mention of it; Arthur Miller writes fiercely 
t_about political and social issues, Tennessee Williams of a South that 
} never existed. I would not care to say which writer in each of these 
| pairs is the better. 

Any good writer is committed: he is committed to his subject and 
he is committed to himself. But his subject is finally going to be one 
that Chaucer or Stendhal wrote about, and it is not very important 
whether his approach is political or not. 

Just the same, many literary commentators seem to think that 

the trouble with my generation is that it does not have a ‘cause’ 
—as if we were in the wrong for not nosing around after one. But 
} there is no mass unemployment now, the unions are as powerful as 
| they could wish to be, National Health has been around for ten years, 
and the village squires are all dead: most intelligent people agree as a 
matter of course that any large-scale internal abuses that remain 
should be cleared up as soon as possible. For the writers of the Thirties 
there were clear-cut political abuses to shout about, and the remedy 
offered was Soviet Communism—which represented or seemed to 
| represent a set of values by which any public event could be immedi- 
} ately judged as right or wrong. But the political values were both 
} naively perceived and recklessly applied. Russia was not a Never | 
| Never Land, and Roy Campbell was not Captain Hook but a good 
H poet. Noticing this, we do not feel inclined to treat political beliefs 
as geiger counters by which we can measure the significance of events 
| as they occur. hs 
| There is no point in regretting that the attitude of the Thirties has 
| been superseded or negated by what happened in the poe. There 
| is however some point in observing that the John Cornford hero has 
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been replaced by just as aggressive and positive a hero in the Fiftie 
—one, moreover, who cannot simply be dismissed as Redbrick 0 
applauded as an Outsider. He is by no means confined to Englan 
his attitude, irreverent and uneasy, is recognizably shared by King 
ley Amis’s John Lewis, Sartre’s Goetz, Salinger’s Holden Caulfield 
and is even to be found in some of the products of Actors’ Studiog 
imitating the impatience of their time with deliberately shuffling 
walk and slurred syllables. Behind the impatience there is the conr 
sciousness of a malaise—la nausée, that uncertain feeling. There ar 
no ready-made values in which one can believe. The agony of th 
time is that there is no agony. 

Which is probably a good thing. The protest resulting from disgus4 
and uneasiness need not lead nowhere. One rejects, yes, but reject 
with a purpose: by eliminating the directions already taken by tha 
sterile, the pretentious, and the stupid, one has finally narrowec 
down the possibilities to one’s own direction. One’s values have more 
chance of being one’s own than if they were lifted from a manifestog 
Stanford University, California Thom Gunn 


Sir, 
It is generally agreed by the contributors to your symposium ‘The 
Writer in his Age’ that no writer is morally obliged to show politicas 
‘engagement’ in his writing. But then, only three of them give an 
sign that there may be causes large enough to engage themselve 
with at all: Mr William Golding concedes the writer his opportuni! 
ties to act, outside his writing, as ‘a citizen with a vote, access to his 
MP’, etc. Mr Roy Fuller argues that a writer’s work may become 
sterile if he has no awareness of important contemporary questionsé 
And Mr Spender admits, at least, the validity of the causes suggestect 
by the questionnaire. 
For the rest, it is a matter of stating or implying that there simply 
are no causes sufficiently clear-cut and serious to be worried about? 
Thus, Mr Maurice Cranston believes that ‘our current national politi: 
cal issues are minor issues’. Mr D. J. Enright professes a sincere con! 
fusion about them—‘ “What place is there for me in this city of 
politics?” ’. Mr Philip Larkin feels that whatever problems there aré 
are not sufficiently exciting to feed the contemporary creative 
imagination. Mr John Osborne amplifies Jimmy Porter’s lament fop 
the passing of the good, brave causes. Mr John Wain concludes that 
we may not even be in a position to judge what are the true issues of 
the age. Mr Colin Wilson brushes all political issues whatsoever 
aside: ‘I would hardly count the Hungarian or the Suez crisis as 
matters of supreme importance’. 
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g I wonder how many of your readers are as surprised as | am when 
_ assertions of this kind are made; and have asked themselves whether 


a 


in fact they can be reading the same news as the writers who make 
| them? Is it possible that these writers are victims of an extraordinary 
_solipsism: of a kind which begins with saying: ‘I am not affected by 
_ the causes of the present day’ and ends with adding, ‘therefore the 
d -causes do not exist’? I am prompted to suggest this because nothing 
_ else seems to explain satisfactorily such (I would have thought) 
_ damaging admissions by writers—creative, imaginative artists—as 
_ Mr Osborne’s, that ‘it is not so easy to get all steamed up about what 
_ is going on in Central Europe or America’; or as Mr Enright’s, that 
| the burnt bodies of the Rosenbergs became ‘abstractions’ because 
journalists waged cliché-ridden controversy about them. 

Before we altogether lose sight of them in the general mist of 
| caution and reservation, and the feeling of ‘let’s-for-God’s-sake-be- 
} different-from-the-Thirties’, can I state what seem to me as a teacher, 
_writer and Labour Party member to be three first-class causes of the 
present, May 1957? 

1. The need for speedy nuclear disarmament -— unilaterally if need 
be, since it is at last fully admitted in the White Paper on Defence 
that this island cannot be defended; and the need to condemn the 
irresponsibility of the present British government in proceeding with 
the H-bomb tests. 

2. The need for governments to be (a) politically realistic and (b) 
just ordinarily humane in dealings with colonial or subject peoples: 
Kenya, Cyprus, Algeria, South Africa—each a cause in itself. 

3. The need to curtail the systematic cheapening of our culture 
and surroundings by the commercial controllers of mass communi- 
cations (see Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy, passim). If anyone doubts 
that this is a political cause, let him recall that pressure by a handful 
of Conservative MPs and the advertising agencies gave us commer- 
cial television; and as I write I see that The Economist wants to throw 
~ sound radio, also, to those particular wolves. 

I should be happy to be proved wrong in stressing the relevance of 
these issues for all of us, including the writer, at the present time 
(and I certainly expect to be accused of naiveté by various uncom- 
mitted sophisticates). But as causes they appear to te to be un- 
doubtedly there for the upholding. Nowadays, few people are so in- 
judicious as to insist that writers should tackle them. But since they 
are there, and mountainously huge, wouldn’t that be a good enough 


é ‘ : ; 
r some literary climber to attempt them? 
_ ae 7 Alan Brownjohn 
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Tue RusstAN NOVEL IN ENGLISH FICTION by Gilbert Phelps. (Hutchi- : 
son’s University Library. ros. 6d.) 


I] must own to a certain disappointment in Mr Phelps’s study of the : 
Russian novel. He seems to be so anxious to avoid making a mistake | 
that he ends by saying, in a number of words, very little. The dis- 
cussion begins with the question ‘was the sudden popularity of 
Russian novels in England a Renaissance or a Fever?’ The conclusion, 
reached in the final sentence of the book, is ‘The Russian influence 
may have been less than a Renaissance, but it was certainly more 
than a fever, and surely it is no exaggeration to say that the great 
Russian novelists, through the medium of translation, have be- 
come part of the English fictional tradition.’ 

So far from there being anything exaggerated in these statements, 
they must be, I should have thought, perfectly obvious to everyone. 
Mr Phelps is fond of the phrase ‘it is no exaggeration to say’, and it is 
apt to introduce platitudes. He is also prepared to ‘venture the 
generalization that most of the serious writers after 1890 who dealt 
with war and its aftermath must at least have been aware of War 
and Peace (1869) as part of their imaginative inheritance’. He has 
too a trick of putting all sorts of words into inverted commas, pre- 
sumably with the aim of emphasizing either precision or distaste; 
though with regard to ‘influence’ he makes the curious statement 
that ‘again the word needs inverted commas when marked original- 
ity of genius is involved’. So, I suppose, we must not say that Mar- 
lowe influenced Shakespeare; he only ‘influenced’ him. 

Here I am labouring what may seem small points, because they 
appear to me signs of greater and more pervasive evils. The quiet and 
apparently scientific use of inverted commas may delude the reader 
into the belief that he is reading something in the nature of estab- 
lished, or even recognized, or even recognizable truth. Yet there is 
no precise methodology in criticism, and the personality of the critic 
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is invariably more important than any method he may choose to 

adopt. Personally I am inclined to suspect a pretended ‘science’ (the 
word needs inverted commas in order to distinguish it from real 
science) in literary criticism. And the extreme caution which is de- 
ceptively shown by many practitioners of this kind of criticism 
often masks an undue arrogance. Mr Phelps, for example, declares 

that ‘though many other factors were involved, the “Russian fever” 
must also be regarded as one of the more hectic manifestations of 
war hysteria, and of the equally distorted mood of depression and 
disillusionment that succeeded it’. And he seems rather to deplore 
the fact that ‘it is difficult to point to a single lucid interval in which 
the normal processes of cultural assimilation and assessment could 

“take place’. When, I wonder, do these ‘lucid intervals’ occur? And 
what are these ‘normal processes’? Does Mr Phelps imagine that he 
‘is living in a lucid interval? If there is a war, must one suffer from 
‘hysteria’? Are all ‘moods of depression’ to be dismissed as ‘dis- 

_.torted’? The mere fact that such questions as these come to mind at 

~ all suggests that the underlying assumptions of the careful meticu- 
lous method themselves need definition and clarification. 

In his account of the reception in England of Russian novels and 
novelists Mr Phelps is on surer ground and has much of value to say. 
The greater part of his book is devoted to Turgenev, whom he des- 
cribes as ‘the novelist’s novelist’, and his discussion of how Turgenev 
was appreciated by Henry James, George Moore, Gissing and others 
is extremely interesting. As a rule Mr Phelps reserves the phrase 
‘Russian fever’ for the effect of Dostoievsky or Tolstoy; but there is 
surely something a little feverish in Ford Madox Ford’s declaration 
‘We are pretty certain that Turgenev was greater than Shakespeare. 
_. . His characters are more human than Shakespeare’s were.’ 

Mr Phelps gives the impression that Turgenev is his own favourite, 
and certainly he writes of him better than of the others. Possibly he 
shares the view of James that both Tolstoy and Dostoievsky were 
‘fluid puddings’, and certainly one is not inclined to believe that he 
understands Dostoievsky very well when he suggests, 1n writing of 
Dostoievsky’s ‘simple’ characters that ‘perhaps Barrie’s Peter Pan 1s 
related to the genre’. Nevertheless he still has much of interest to 


say about the views expressed of these authors by others, though he 


has not left himself sufficient space to deal with them adequately. 


In particular the very interesting and characteristic account of the 
changes in D. H. Lawrence’s views about the Russians could well 
have been expanded, and here, I should imagine, Mr Phelps might 


ken a real plunge into the fray himself. 
in ste REX WARNER 
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Tue Uses or Lrreracy: Aspects of Working-Class Life, by Richard | 
Hoggart. (Chatto and Windus. 25s.) | 


. i ty 
When I was nine years old we moved from a house with four rooms : 
(two beds, kitchen, and scullery) to one that had five (two beds, 
kitchen, scullery, and sitting-room). ‘I can’t see what you’m movin 
for,’ complained my best friend of those days, Wesley Treweekes: 
a stalk-thin, pale boy who wore permanent chilblains on his ears as _ 
big and symbolic as campaign medals. 

I could: for in the first house we had ‘shared’ an outdoor lavatory, 
as well as the tap, with two other families. ‘It’s got an indoor lava- | 
tory,’ 1 said proudly. Wesley’s narrow face wrinkled with disgust. 
‘Ugh!’ he cried. ‘How filthy! 

Reading Richard Hoggart’s shatteringly authentic study of work- 
ing-class life—and, particularly, of the changes in its culture—over 
the past forty years, that scene from my own childhood exploded 
fresh, sacred, sour as gunpowder in my mind: and set burning a 
thousand fires and memories. Anyone born and brought up in a 
working-class home between the two world-wars will recognize and 
salute the accuracy of this portrait. Beneath its respectable smoked- 
salmon cover (like me,Hoggart still finds tinned salmon far ‘tastier’) 
the Kasbah of working-class life splits wide open, swarms, crawls, 
gives off its own odours (‘the smell of fish-and-chips with vinegar 
on’), beckons the unwary traveller with the notebook, and quietly 
prepares to annihilate him. 

From the outside world, only an Orwell could survive such an 
embrace. But writing from inside with the neatly roaring pen of the 
pawnbroker’s-clerk, the vulture-eye of the rag-and-bone man, the 
coolness of the Copper on the corner (‘Never trust a Copper,’ an old 
painter’s labourer once whispered to me. ‘Espeshly if ’e’s a rela- 
tion.’), and the imaginative cheek and insight of several Africas of 
street-arabs, Hoggart has here produced at close-range a cartoon of 
working-class life and times unequalled since Orwell’s: which first 
appeared almost exactly twenty years ago. 

Hoggart began writing this book when he was one of three chil- 
dren aged twelve months, three years, five years, and his mother was 
left a widow. Ill herself (she died within five years) she brought up | 
the children on a pound a week from ‘The Guardians’, dressed them 
as well as she could, and was glad of cast-off shoes and clothing. A 
firm and intelligent women, she resisted the demands of her family 
for tea and chips and fed them on gallons of cocoa and vegetable 


stews: with sometimes, as a special treat, sweetened condensed 
milk on bread. 
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On the mother’s death, the little family was split among the sur- 
viving relatives (no question, of course, of entering an Orphanage or 
the Workhouse): with money still always short. Hoggart sharply re- 
calls queueing on Friday evenings for groceries, and writes, with a 
merciless lack of self-pity, ‘I had a regular sick envy of those who 
paid off cheerfully, a horrid shyness at going through the weekly 
J am of words, “Grandma says she’ll leave five shillings till next 
week’’’ 
-T have dwelt on Richard Hoggart’s origins because they lend a 
heart-chilling echo to his findings: as though one read his unsenti- 
‘mentally vivid prose aloud under a booming railway arch lost some- 
where in the ginnels and snickets of his native Leeds. Nothing he has 
' to say is, I think, particularly original: no more, for instance, than 
that the eleven-plus examination steadily milks the labouring class 
of its brains, its critically-minded members, leaving it debilitated 
and more vulnerably exposed to attack by mass-propaganda of all 
_kinds. We need, he says, more journals—searching, thoughtful — 
* which would ‘start from the sort of background their readers have’. 
_ As for the ‘saving remnant’ in the working-class movement: 
The greatest need now is for this minority to reassess the posi- 
tion, to realize that the ideas for which their predecessors worked 
are in danger of being lost, that material improvements can be 
used so as to incline the body of working-people to accept a mean 
form of materialism as a social philosophy. If the active minority 
continue to allow themselves too exclusively to think of immed- 
jate political and economic objectives, the pass will be sold, cul- 
turally, behind their backs. 
Reading this book, the tingle-airye or barrel-organ seemed to be 
playing permanently, as in my own childhood, Valencia round the 
corner: with Hoggart busily hurling, every minute or so, necessary 
spanners in its works. For example: ‘We sink further into a dream 
of an unconscionably intimate world in which not only may a Cat 
look at a king but a king is really a cat underneath, and all the great 
power-figures Honest Joes at heart.’ 
As this extraordinarily well-documented study seems to me 
likely to remain the standard work in its own field for the next 
couple of decades it might, for the record, be as well to point out 
that Ted Kavanagh’s immortal Mona Lott spelt her name with two 
t’s; and that (p. 157) there is neither ‘technicolour TV’ nor (p. 131) 
was there ever a song called ‘Maisy Doats’. ; 

My one real regret is the book’s intimidating title, The Uses of 
Literacy: for this means, of course, that it will go largely unread 
where it might, in the best sense of the word, be most enjoyed. To 
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rectify this, 1 hope Hoggart will now write his autobiography. As a 
title, I would suggest what he might have called his more formal 
study: A peer at Wigan Road. In the meantime, in the hope of 
watering a seed other than in my own breast, | am sending my re- 
view copy to my old friend Wesley Treweekes, who grew as tall as 
a sunflower, left home, joined the Guards, and now runs a success- 
ful pork-pie business in the Midlands. I know he will find it absorb- 
ing reading. 
CHARLES CAUSLEY 


THE Manparins by Simone de Beauvoir. Translated by Leonard M. 
_ Friedman. (Collins. 18s.) 
Jacos by Jean Cabriés. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. (Collins. 16s.) 
Lines oF Lire by Francois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. éd.) 
Tue FLIGHT INTO EcyrT by Jean Bloch-Michel. (Longmans. 13s. éd.) 


~ There are certain books that seem to sum up a whole past epoch of 

one’s life, catching an accent or a mood one has outlived, setting 
recognizable limits about an area of experience that would otherwise 
remain shadowy. and formless: and that, for me. is the principal 
effect of The Mandarins. More than any other novel I know, it con- 
jures up the complex mood of the immediate post-war period, with 
its mingling of release from pressure and resolve to shape things 
differently. 

Having made this assertion, | must hasten to qualify it. The prin- 
cipal setting for The Mandarins is Paris, and many of the passions 
and intrigues from which it is woven could occur nowhere else in 
quite this form. The area which Mme de Beauvoir brings under such 
brilliant and penetrating scrutiny is a small (although influential) 
one, the intellectual world of the Left Bank; the specific problems 
she deals with have in many cases receded or changed in emphasis, 
and thus the novel already has a slightly closed and dated air. The 
Mandarins could, in other words, have remained nothing more than 
an interesting piece of detailed documentation on a recent phase 
of history. But beneath the involvement of the plot, it goes a good 
deal deeper, into the always vital issues of freedom and compromise 
in modern society, of personal loyalty and political commitment. It 
so happens that the small brightly-lit stage of Left Bank politics 
throws these issues into glaring contrast, but the shadows stretch 


far beyond the Seine. — 
Much of the action 1 
Anne Dubreuilh, the psyc 


n The Mandarins is seen through the eyes of 
hiatrist wife of a celebrated writer. 
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JOSEPH PRIESTLEY Yorkshireman, Doctor of 


Divinity, theologian and pamphleteer, owes his fame to chemical 


discoveries made in his leisure hours. His first success was the discovery 
of soda water. While living next door to a brewery in Leeds, curiosity 
led him to investigate the process of brewing. He found that carbon 
dioxide gas, which is produced during the brewing of malt beverages, 
could be dissolved in ordinary water to make “aerated water.” 

His appointment as librarian to Lord Shelburne at Bowood in 1773 
gave him ample time and opportunity to develop his scientific hobbies, 
and he discovered, prepared and studied a vast number of gases 
including oxygen, ammonia, nitrous oxide (the “laughing gas” of the 
dentist's surgery), hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen chloride and sulphur 
dioxide. As a practical experimenter he has had few, if any, equals. 
He died in 1804 in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Dubreuilh himself is at the centre of a classic dilemma. Wooed by 
the Communists, he perceives quite clearly the treachery and bad 
faith of their manoeuvres, but is unwilling to denounce them openly 
for fear of splitting the Left. Thus he becomes involved in a tortuous 
underhand struggle for political control of an independent Left 
| Wing paper, L’Espoir, edited by his friend and protégé, Henri Perron. 
The moment of truth comes in the form of a detailed indictment of 
Soviet slave labour camps: Perron is determined to publish it, 
-Dubreuilh thinks the moment inopportune. They are brought to- 
gether again only after Perron finds himself committed to white- 
washing a former collaborator. The emotional life of the principal 
characters proceeds at no less feverish a pace than their political 
gyrations. Perron has an agonizing struggle to free himself from his 
over-possessive mistress, Paula, and it is only after a bitter period in 
the treacherous shallows of Parisian high society that he finds happi- 
ness with the Dubreuilhs’ daughter, Nadine, whose wild and undis- 
_ciplined behaviour marks her out as a symbol of the lost generation 
‘of wartime youth. Anne Dubreuilh, on a visit to the United States, 
falls into an affair with an American writer, Lewis Brogan (a remark- 
ably unattractive figure), and then has to endure a long and painful 
process of disenchantment. 

This brief outline does scant justice to a novel of close on seven 
hundred pages. Yet it is not the dexterity with which Mme de Beau- 
voir handles half-a-dozen parallel intrigues that sets it above most 
contemporary novels, but its innumerable flashes of insight, and that 
remarkable combination of cool detachment and compassionate 
understanding with which she brings to life so many disparate 
characters driven by so many different passions and motives. 

If The Mandarins, despite the reservations mentioned, is still 
acutely topical, Jacob, the first novel of a young Protestant writer, 
goes back to some of the earliest human records for its subject. Jean 
Cabriés has chosen to retell the story contained in Genesis, of how 
Jacob robbed Esau of his father’s blessing, and was forced to flee into 
far Mesopotamia, where he served his uncle, Laban, as a herdsman 
and married Rachel and Leah, Laban’s daughters, and returned after 
twenty years, rich in children and cattle, for the final struggle with 
the angel and the grant of Esau’s forgiveness. It is a remarkable feat 
of imaginative reconstruction. Not only has Cabries entered fully 
into that archaic landscape, into the seasonal labours and pleasures 
of a pastoral people, so that the rhythm of a great primitive house- 
hold comes alive; he has caught as well the mingling of peasant cun- 
ning and of a first spiritual awakening, as Jacob slowly grasps the 
nature of his quest. Jacob himself, in his inward perplexity, his blend 
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of guile and innocence, stands out in the round, and the contrasted 
characters of Rachel and Leah are beautifully drawn. But it is in 
those episodes least comprehensible to the modern mind—Laban’s 
substitution of Leah for Rachel on Jacob’s wedding night, for 
example—that Cabriés shows his full imaginative power. He is 
clearly a writer to be watched. 
_ The only fault I found in Jacob was a certain diffuseness, a hesita- 
tion in rounding off a scene. Lines of Life (Destins is the original 
title) is one of Mauriac’s earlier novels, but here one is at once made 
aware of the masterly control of the narrative. Bob Lagave, the 
wilful and hedonistic son of an austere and narrow-minded Paris 
Government official, has arrived in a small village in the Garonne to 
recover from a severe illness. The mistress of the house, Elisabeth 
Gornac, at first treats him with a motherly solicitude which gradu- 
ally deepens into something more. Lagave, meanwhile, has become 
engaged to the daughter of a local landowning family. Pierre, Elisa- 
_-beth’s son, who is studying for the priesthood, hears of it, and warns 
Lagave’s fiancée that she is preparing to marry a worthless rake. 
- Lagave drives off with a group of his society friends from Paris, and 
is killed in an accident. With his death, Elisabeth is brought to realize 
the terrible desolation and emptiness of her own inner life. That is 
all that happens, but as in all Mauriac’s novels, the contrast between 
the fruitful, placid countryside and the twisting, intermingling cur- 
rents of the spiritual anguish in his characters is evoked with supreme 
economy. 

The weakness of The Flight into Egypt is a lack of precise detail, 
of geographical landmarks. A great war has started over an unnamed 
country, and from a shattered but unnamed city, Pierre, Yvonne, 
and their three children set out to find a place of safety in the moun- 
tains. On the refugee-thronged roads, the youngest child is lost, and 
it is only after much suffering that the family find shelter in an aban- 
doned mountain village, where they wage a stubborn struggle to 
survive until rescue finally arrives. The village episodes have a cer- 
tain Swiss Family Robinson charm, and on the darker side of the 
scene, the emotional strains of living in such unnatural isolation 
are evoked with power and compassion. But the indefiniteness of 
place and time (when so many genuine upheavals are still fresh in 
memory) is a disadvantage, and in consequence it is difficult to feel 


involved with any urgency in the fate of Pierre and his family. 
ERIK DE MAUNY 
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A CANDLE AHEAD by Margiad Evans. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 


| WInTER’s RIGHT AND OTHER POEMS by Elena Fearn. (The Hand and 
Flower Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Poems by Elizabeth Bishop. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 


; There is a sense in which the writing of poetry is the poet’s gesture 
-against nothingness. He is terribly aware of a vacuum and attempts 
to fill it with objects, sounds, patterns. It is not so much that poetry 
imposes form upon chaos but rather that it chooses among words, 
images, sensations, ideas, and rearranges them to counteract the 
poet's continual sense of negation. This is why no poet remains 
satisfied for long with a new poem, for, as Eliot has said," . . each 
venture is a new beginning’. 
| think there is a fairly widespread feeling that women poets, by 
the mere fact of being women, write best out of impulse, out of im- 
mediate emotion, that they do not need to employ the intellect or 
=the whole personality. This obviously implies that they have only a 
limited power when confronted with this sense of nothingness. 
‘Personal vision’ and ‘sensitivity’ are words commonly used about 
women poets nowadays almost as terms of abuse; for, certainly, 
‘mere ‘personal vision’ prevents the wider view essential to a good 
poet, and ‘sensitivity’ would often seem to deny the ruthlessness, the 
violence that no poet can work properly without. Miss Margiad 
Evans is a good example of a woman poet who, though working 
within a small range, absolutely forbids the critic to treat her as a 
poet of unthinking impulse or easy, throbbing emotion. It is not the 
size of the space a poet fills which is so important but rather the 
authenticity of the world he creates within the limitations imposed 
by temperament and talent. 
In her poem, ‘Cherry Orchard in Bloom’, Miss Evans makes clear 
that she understands very well the poet’s true occupation: 
As the blackbird makes a song, 
As a wave brings back the sea, 
as a juggler’s fruitful throw 
builds a red and yellow tree 


where there was no note before, 
where the shore was broken water, 
where the empty air awaited 
exterous thereafter — 
And this poem also illustrates Miss Evans’s fine precision of language; 
the words ‘fruitful’, ‘builds’ and ‘dexterous’ are perfectly placed and 
utilized, they animate the poem and render striking and particular 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 


Poets, tearing tangled hair, 
Tell us life is full of care, 
Life is real, Life is earnest, 
Life, in fact, is of the sternest. 


Moments happily occur 
Showing that the poets err ; 


How their answer should begin is 
Life is brighter after Guinness. 
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what might otherwise have remained vague and general. This precise 
| use of language is reminiscent of Emily Dickinson and, indeed, most 
of Miss Evans’s poems come to life by what R. P. Blackmur, when 
discussing Emily Dickinson, called ‘mere momentum of sensibility’: 
and the key word here is ‘momentum’, not ‘sensibility’. 
i Many of these poems have the unclouded vision of Vaughan, a 
vision which while clear itself is able to discern shadows and make 
them articulate. Thus in a fine poem called ‘The Forest’, Miss Evans 
writes with a wonderful clarity about sickness and pain: 

In this life when no-one lives as themselves 

I found myself moving in a great Forest. All was shadow. 

And I walked deeply... 
Again and again in these poems | find that it is Miss Evans’s extreme 
respect for language which makes her small, private world entirely 
accessible to the reader. 

Miss Elena Fearn shares with Miss Evans the ability to find the 
“striking yet exact word to give life to a fairly ordinary experience. 

However, though she has an apparently wider range of subject- 
matter, she is also a more domestic poet than Miss Evans. If 
she is aware of terror and nothingness, she notes these things in a 
familiar setting: they are as near as furniture or clothes: 

Loud and louder were beauty’s enraged cries 

To let in the skeleton and have him fed, 

So at a loaded table there he sat 

Drinking the wine and eating the meat and bread. 
She owes something, I think, to the work of Robert Graves; from 
him she has learnt the abhorrence of mere abstractions. But she never 
quite achieves, as he so often does, the ability to draw easily and 
naturally the general meaning out of a particular emotion or ex- 
perience; she lacks his power of rationalizing poetically. But she 
does share with him the gift of writing quite unsentimentally about 
what are sometimes rather sentimental subjects, as she shows in the 
poem called ‘Snow-Man and Snow-Woman’. 

Although these poets are extremely satisfying to read, unpreten- 
tious in the execution of their poems and entirely honest, the briefest 
glance at the work of Elizabeth Bishop indicates immediately the 
quite blameless limitations of their worlds. For here 1s a poet with 
all their gifts and many others added to them. Miss Bishop has a 
keen eye, a fine ear, the power to argue in verse and an intellect 
which, though strong and searching, is powerless to damage by too 
much self-questioning the clarity and concreteness of the world she 


creates. : 
With her, the intellect and the senses always work together, each 
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transforms the other. In her poem, ‘At the Fishhouses’, she can pass 
easily from a passage like this, 
: If you should dip your hand in 
your wrist would ache immediately ... 
to this, 
It is like what we imagine knowledge to be: 
dark, salt, clear, moving, utterly free, 
drawn from the cold hard mouth 
of the world... 


Miss Bishop writes much of the sea, of fish, of fishermen. These are 
i her obsessive subjects though she is not limited by them. She is an 
) American poet who perhaps owes something to Marianne Moore and 
| Wallace Stevens; yet there is nothing derivative about her poetry. 
| She has a wide range both of subject and of form and can produce a 


hard, clear, wittily moralizing beast-poem like ‘Roosters’, an allegory 
which is nowhere contrived such as ‘The Prodigal’ or ‘The Man- 
Moth’, a masterly lyric like ‘The Colder the Air’ or ‘Cirque D’Hiver’, 


| and an unnerving dream-poem called ‘The Weed’. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


THE PENGUIN BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE. 3: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Introduced and edited by Anthony Hartley. (Penguin. Ese 


This new Penguin is very welcome; it fills a gap. Mr Hartley, after a 


terse and intelligent introduction, presents his judicious selection 
from twenty-two French poets of the nineteenth century, complete 
with thumbnail biographies and literal prose translations. Thus 


| readers who once yawned over Lamartine at school and later dis- 


covered Rimbaud or Laforgue can at last see as a whole the pattern 
of poetry in nineteenth century France. That pattern emerges clearly 
from the illustrations and is underlined in the Introduction; with 
its key dates, 1830 (the Romantic heyday), 1857 (Les Fleurs du Mal), 
1866 (Le Parnasse Contemporain), it shows a gradual severance be- 
tween poetry and society; the poet becomes increasingly the Out- 
sider, whether mage or merely maudit; poetry grows purer, more 
esoteric, remoter from the familiar world. The phenomenon has 
become widespread in our own day, leading in some cases to retreat 
into private worlds from which communication 1s impossible. Why 
did it happen in France a hundred years ago? The real key date’, as 
Mr Hartley shows, was 1848, ‘the year of revolutions . The disillu- 
sionment after the failure of the hopes that year had aroused had 
been so bitter that, from a strong dislike of the conquering bour- 
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L. A. G. Strong 
THE BODY’S IMPERFECTION 


The Collected Poems of L. A. G. Strong. Fifty-two 
new poems are included in this volume with all that 
Mr. Strong has wished to keep from his previous 
work: a collection of vigorously individual quality. 

18s 
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JAMES JOYCE’S WORLD 


‘Indispensable to those who regard Joyce as 
a literary phenomenon of importance’ SIR 
HAROLD NICOLSON, The Observer 

‘An enthralling handbook to a mysterious 
legend’ ROBERT ROBINSON, Sunday Times 


Tilustrated, 30s 
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A new novel by the author of 
Man and Two Gods, which was 
commended ‘without reser- 
vation’ by Howard Spring and 
hailed by Marghanita Laski in 
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The Observer as ‘the most in- paint 
tellectually satisfying novel * 

since the war’. This brilliant 

study more than fulfils the Enquiries should be made to 


promise of her first novel. 


15/- net The London Sales Office 
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geoisie, the French intelligentsia passed to a stage of revolt which 
might take the form of Socialism but which, for the majority of 
writers and artists, expressed itself in a withdrawal from society 
into the certainty of the transcendence of art.’ In England the bour- 
geoisie attained and wielded power without cataclysms or coups 
d Etat; Victorian poets might protest, preach, yearn for the Middle 
Ages, grow dyspeptic or neurotic, they never felt quite the same 
anguished loathing for the beliefs and values of the world around 
them, nor the same imperative need to alter the whole conception 
of poetry, its purpose, its subject-matter, its very language. Conse- 
quently they remain, for the most part, Victorian; whereas Baude- 
laire is, as Mr Hartley says, ‘the most revolutionary poet of the nine- 
teenth century, the first to express the shifting sensibility of modern 
man’, or in Mr T. S. Eliot’s phrase ‘the greatest exemplar in modern 
poetry in any language’. As for Rimbaud, whose influence on subse- 
|quent poets has long been realized, he was not merely Claudel’s 
iimystique 4 |’état sauvage’ but his vision was revolutionary in the 
deepest sense; to quote Mr Hartley once more, ‘What makes Rim- 
baud so near to us today is that he saw the break-up of civilization 
around him at a time when hardly anyone else saw it. . . . It is this 
that gives his poetry its urgent, direct quality; it was the instrument 
of a personal salvation. That Rimbaud was not, could not be saved by 
it increases the gravity of the tragedy. He was the first poet in our 
historic plight.’ 

Mr Hartley makes these crucial points about his major French 
poets so well that it would be unfair to complain because, in the 
limited space at his disposal, he has left some things unsaid about 
them. He skilfully epitomizes other trends, other poets; he points 
the way to a fresh appreciation of Hugo (fresh, at least, to readers 
like myself, having a rooted antipathy to Hugo); he introduces Mal- 
larmé admirably, without even mentioning the word Symbolism. 
Furthermore he valiantly attempts, in four-and-a-half pages, to 
analyse certain peculiar characteristics of French poetry which are 
likely to prove stumbling-blocks to the English reader, treating this 
difficult question with perception and shrewdness. 

As for the anthology itself: ‘an anthology is bound to be personal, 
and there is nothing that can be done about it,’ he says disarmingly. 
The critic is tempted to reply with an equally personal reaction, 
| giving plus marks for every agreeable surprise, minus for every 
favourite missed. Considering the large number of candidates and 
| the limitations of space Mr Hartley has shown both sense and sensi- 
| bility in his choice. I am sorry that his self-imposed rule to include 
only whole poems debarred an extract from La Vigne et Ja Maison, 
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to show that Lamartine could be concrete and sensuous, and part—} 
say the last section—of La Maison du Berger, which has Vigny’! 
loveliest lines. And ‘there are poems in Les IJ]uminations which ~ 
wouldn’t have had the heart to omit, even to make room for Charle: 
Cros and Marcelline Desbordes-Valmore. It is, however, particularly 
satisfying to meet poets not~often represented in anthologies; 4 
generous selection from Laforgue and Corbitre, intriguing passage 
of Aloysius Bertrand and Lautréamont. 

The only disconcerting feature of this anthology is the pros 
translations. Perhaps they had to be; but the reader should only con 
sult them in case of emergency, for they have the effect of ran 
caricature. By and large they appear to be scrupulously faithful, al. 
though a cursory reading has revealed a few irritating minor blun: 
ders: e.g. in Baudelaire’s Voyage, ‘Nous avons salué des idoles é 
trompe’ (presumably idols with probosces like elephants’ trunks) is 
translated ‘We have hailed idols with trumpets’. 

JEAN STEWART 


ST MARTIN’S LIBRARY 

Messrs Macmillan are to be congratulated on their latest venture i 
paper-back publishing, the St Martin’s Library. The first ten title 
include: Shakespearean Tragedy by A. C. Bradley (6s.); Far fro. 
the Madding Crowd and Tess of the D’Urbevilles by Thomas Hard 
(4s. each); Left Hand, Right Hand and The Scarlet Tree by Sir Osber* 
Sitwell (both at ss.); Three Plays by Sean O’Casey (3s.); Portrait in a 
Mirror by Charles Morgan (3s.); Gone With the Wind by Margare’ 
Mitchell (two volumes at 5s. each); Rogue Herries by Sir Hugh Wal 
pole (4s.); and The Golden Bough by Sir J. G. Frazer (Abridged Edi 
tion in two volumes, 6s. each). 


TO THIRD PROGRAMME MOURNERS 

Louis MACNEICE writes: The audience for sound broadcasting con! 
tinues to dwindle and many people are already, sometimes with 
crocodile tears, foretelling the death of the medium. But it is highl 
unlikely it will die, if at all, for a long time yet and it also seems 
possible that, with this smaller audience, its average intelligence will! 
be higher. So I feel attention should be drawn to a fascinating serie: 
of BBC ‘feature’ programmes edited by David Thomson. A ‘feature: 
programme, remember, is something which is like a play but isn’? 
one; it can range from dramatic documentary to interior monologue: 
fantasy, allegory etc. It is only this latter, imaginative, brand with 
which this series is concerned. 
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_ The series, now entitled Writing for Radio, is broadcast on the 
| Home Service but most of its output so far has been much more 
Thirdish. It is an intermittent series; there will be a batch of weekly 
9 broadcasts this summer and another in the autumn. It is this autumn 
} campaign which requires recruits among writers; the editor is 
# especially anxious to find young writers who will use this elastic 
} and vital medium to say whatever they want to say, provided it is 
| original and provided they say it dramatically. The emphasis is on 
§ experiment (but without involving great expense in production). 
| Programmes should be either zo or 45 minutes in length. Anyone 
) interested should get in touch either with Mr Thomson or myself 
1 (both at Broadcasting House, W.1). 


The Plaster Fabric 


Bayern Rly N° GOFF 


Homosexuality is still almost a ‘taboo’ theme for a 
novelist. Set in London and Italy, The Plaster Fabric 
is a perceptive and compassionate first novel about 
the ‘private hells’ that can lie so close beneath the 
surface of contemporary life. 


‘It’s the best unsentimental, unwhimpering 
novel I’ve seen on this subject, and a good 
novel anyway.’ — Daniel George. 
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NoYes About Our Authors 


EUGENE IONESCO left Rumania as a young man for Paris, where he has now 
lived for many years, writing in French. Three of his plays have so far reached 
the London West End stage: another play, Amédée, ou Comment s’en debar-: 
rasser, grew out of the story The Dislodger (French title Oriflamme) which is 
printed in this number. 

PATRICK ANDERSON was President of the Oxford Union in 1937. He has 
lived for many years in Canada and the USA where he is well-known as a 
poet. He narrated his own autobiographical feature, A Case of Identity, on 
the BBC Third Programme in April. His new book, Search Me, from which A 
Voice in the Streets is taken will be published this summer by Chatto & 
Windus. 

BRIGIT PATMORE was born in Ireland but has lived all her life in England or 
abroad. She married a grandson of Coventry Patmore and has two sons. She 
has had a novel published in America and a book of short stories in England. 
She has also translated Marmontel’s Memoirs and Constantin de Grunwald’s 
Nicolas I. 

RICHARD SELIG was born in New York in 1929. He settled at Seattle in 1950 
where he completed his undergraduate life at the University of Washington 
in 1952. He remained there as a teaching fellow until he came to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1953. A pamphlet of his poems was published by The 
Fantasy Press in 1954. ‘ 


ODD ODODDROHNOSOT 


THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 4, Number 7, will be out in mid-June and will 
contain among other contributions: 


Isaiah Berlin: An Episode in the Life of Ivan Turgenev 
with 
Ivan Turgenev: A Fire at Sea 
Michael Ayrton: The Deadly Stockado 
Lawrence Durrell: How to Buy a Village House in Cyprus 
Anthony Cronin: Poetry and Ideas—II 
David Gascoyne 
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